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Anthony Bevns 

Ralitkal Editor ■- ' 

John Major is preparing for 
outright conflict and further 
non-cooperation with the rest 
of the European Union in the 
run-up to nest May’s general 
election. He has chosen a nun* 
ber of potential battle grounds 
that will be used to exploit the 
political differences between 
the Conservatives and Labour, 
who will be portrayed as the 
poodles of Brussels. 

The Prime Minister told EU 
leaden in Dublin earlier this 
jjfenth that if, as expected, the 
*3Jropean Court reaffirms the 
48-hour-week Working lime 
Directive in an imminent Judg- 
ment, he would require a treaty 
amendment to override the 
verdict of the court He is afeo 
demanding an end to fisheries 
quota hopping, the system 

up British alIocations. Again^ . 
necessary, he is demanding a 
treaty change- 

When Mr Major negotiated 
the Maastricht Sodal Chapter 


Maj^rembarkson high-risk 
stratSg&of confrontation 
with partner countri® 


opt-out in 1991, it was agreed 
that health and safety provisions 
would not be used as a back- 
door method of introducing 
employment legislation such 
as the Working Time Directive. 

That principle is how in jeop- 
ardy. The Government regards 
the directive as.a direct breach 
ofthatagreementrand Mi Ma- 
jor, told, a Confederation of 
B ritish Industry dinner last 
May: “If old agreeinents are to 
be broken, I do not see how we 
can reach new agreements.” 

. Ministers have been warned, 
however, that sob&£U men¥% 
hers would veto any treaty 


- -Cainiiet . sotocefto-said ip 
BournemtHahlsst week ifaatthe 
Prime Minister had decided 
there could be no deal on the. 


latest round of European inter- 
governmental talks, due to be 
settled in Amsterdam next June, 
unless 'and until that route to 
"backdoor socialism" had been 
closed. 1 

If that was the case, Mr Ma- 
jor would retaliate - directly 
vetoing any newfzeaty based on 
the current intergovernmental 
n egotia t io n s. That openslfae way 
for a conflict which would re- 
verberate through all sessions of 
the intergovernmental talks in 
. the ruh-np to peceipber’s 

- 1 finhTm faimm tf j jHWf lyy nhr i in 

; fee ruiMtp to the British Sfay 
elections • ' 

However, Mateolm RSldud, 

•kbe Foreign Secrotay, went 
eyea-ferfecr inan ■narepoxted 
lecture: delivered on the 
- Bournemouth fringe of the 
" Conservative Pmty Conference 


last Thursday. Twisting the 
British knife in a way that will 
incense some EU members, 
Mr Rifldnd warned that if they 
wanted to pursue further po- 
litical integration that was amat- 
ter for them. He then added, 
however, that there would be no 
question of partners forcing a 
-further British opt-out from 
Brussels agreements. They were 
the ones who would have to opt 
out because Britain would veto 
any treaty Change allowing them 
to use European institutions as 
avehide for their federal plans. 

“It may be that some states 
will wish, in their own national 
interests to proceed with clos- 
er integration. 3o be it Bui be- 
cause that would have 
impficafionsfor aH ofus, it could 
only proceed using European 
institutions if all agreed, 4 Mr 
Rifltind said. The British gov- 
ernment would not agree; it. 

‘ would veto any such change,-. 

Mr. Major also wamedEU 
f cofleagaes iu- faibflp thic month 
that he wffl not tolerate the con- 
tinuation of fisheries quota 
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John Major last Friday contrast- 
ed his own.hurrtbleoriffns with 
the More privileged background 
enjoyed bv 1 bny Blair - and 
attacked Mr Blair for ha pre- 
sumption in wanting to-be Prime 
Minister. Ttetcrday Mr Blair hit 
back, speaking from Cape Town. 
\Soath Africa, where he ism a 
j| bur-day tour - - 

I X Twas left thinking at the 
' W end of the Tbiy confer- 
ence that iffeisisfee best they 

- can do after 17 years, then it 
merely shows how desperate 
they are, and -how desperate- 
ly we need a change of gov- 
ernment;’'-* 

Their stiategy Of seeking to 
make theeloctroira personali- 
ty dash betweesr me and Mr 
Major is ftankly p^betie. His 

entire speech was driven by bis 
uritatlon that 1 should want fas' 
Job, as if there was something 
nnseemly about my dariqg to in- 
terfere with the Tbiiesf belief in 
their divine right to rule. 

- . But the election shouldn't be 
• about whether John Major or 


GU1CKLY 


Asyhirarow revealed 

“ te fetter from Malcolm 
^ fbe Foreign Secretary, 
has cantxa&cteddatos trade ty 
' ' ' ■ the Home 
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They Blair gets tosfayinDcrwn- 
ing-Strcet and have Chequers 
for thcweekend.lt is a job m 
the-gift of the British prople, 
and they wifl be making their 
judgement basbd tin oompetmg 

visions of ifee future; and 


competing policies to bring 
than about- 1 hare never doubt- 
ed his tenacity in remaining in 
ttejob;WhatldoubtiswhetliCT 
he has any idea of how he 
wants to use it for the benefit 
of the country. I don't think this 
chjp-on-the-shouldex stuff im- 
pressed anyone. 

- It is dear - first fee ‘devil 
eyes* nonsense, and now this 
that they have decided on a 
totally American-style negative 
campaign. That is for them. I 
' think they are wrong but that 
isthedeaaaa they have made. 
It is quite dear that they are 
ashamed their record. They 
have nothing pew to offer, so 
they come up with this. It all 
sits oddly wife the Prime Min- 
ister’s stafedaim of a classless 
society. It sits oddly with his 
call, the day after John Smith's 
death, for a gentler, kinder 
type: pf politics in which feebe- 
KtfHng of opponents bad A 
noplace. ^ 

Thirty EUrirwas talking to 
CobnHughes 


d(ml allow us to correct fee 
abuses that presently eatist un- 
der the Common Fisheries Pol- 
icy he said, “then, the treaties 
must be changed”. As with the 
Working Time Diredive, it is 
most improbable dot Mr Ma- 
jor will, win unanimous en- 
dorsement for his demands on 
fisheries policy. Without una- 
nimity, there can be no treaty 

chany- 

But given the 'Ernes’ tough 
stance against EU develop- 
ment while portraying Labour 
as a Brussels push-over, any 
confrontation wfll play straight 
into Mr Major's bands in the 
lead up to fee next election. 

Given Tbry divisions, the im- 
pending battle with the EU 
could be fraught with risk for the 

party high command. But a cal- 
culation has been made that the 
strategy is much more likely to 
phase fee Eurosceptics than to 
provoke the Heatfaite “grandees” 
info fresh open protest It is be- 
heyed that as fee pro-Euro- 
peans are more loyal to the 
leadership, they are more Hkely 

to keep quiet about Mr Major's 
new anti-EU conffcmtation on 
fee eve of a critical election. 

‘Knighthood offer 7 , page 2 

Business for Blah; page 2 
Fisheries row, page 5 





The green, green grass of home: A cannabis plant growing in a north London garden yesterday Photograph: Edward Sykes 


Cannabis plants are thriving in 
backyards and window boxes, 
reports Jason Bennetto 
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Danridlister 

Arts News Editor . 

. 5 : - TTus 1 will also mark the first 

National Lottery money wiBbe time thaf lottery cash has been 
used for the fiist time to help used to fund individaals rather 
individual drama and. dance, . than new buildings, as is now 
students withfecir course fee& pcrHitofole under regulations 
under an initiative to b& an- r brought imby Mrs JBotioml^. 


dents have to rely, on ever- 


Im^sdigatinggOTOcide 

A Musfim ^arvivor of ethnic 
deanangby fee Setbs in Boaiia 

is carefully cataloguing fee ex- 
tent of fee genocide and piec- 
ing together Uie identities of fee 
war criminals. " . : Page 11 

A Irike too jEar ^ . 
Political oppoation has haSted 
aspe<aacuW bridge Tmk to tfe 
southof ftance. Face 10 


ill 

4 


nounced tonight by ^Virginia “ft recognises,” she says, “the 
Bottomley, the Secretary of relationship between lottery 
State for National Heritage, - ■ .money, aria and education." 

And, in axoajor speech, Mrs: ■ TheaittiouDcementwaswel- 
Bottomley will also announce • corned by Lord^Gowrie, the 
fee establishment of hear own chairman ofthe Aits Council, 


arts toom - a feot across the wirorejob includes the distrib- 
bows of theArts Council - giv- uttoioflptteryfonj.. 
ingjber a greater stry on poficy-; But he »dde d: “The se funds 

m»Hn g thflti previnns nmristeis. ^prosTrieannftenmsorahon 
On fee lottery, Mrs Bottom 1 . "only. The Arts Gounol recog- 
lev will announce' "5a break-- uses that grants for danceand 
fe^gb far dance and drama- feamasfedaitsare property the 
students”, giving£25m aye^fi^. responsibility the education 
the next three years to -ftnid 7 .tystem^and expects feeGcrv- 
1 JJOOstujfcnts of dance andtto-;- ernment to ptroduceaper- 
nui &imft£l 5 mwfflbe from fee ; manegt sohfeon in time for 
iotleiy, .the rest from govern- -the academid year starting m 
ment fondS- Jt addresses, the autunm 20W- 
^KjaatyfeatT ritile art android TThe ArtjCDancil will wrth- 

fflCsrnd«KscaagetmandaioTy: .*:diaw-its sgpport after three 
findi ng , dance and drama sta-J£yeats. -as tK pennanent ' ear- 


marking of future funds is 
cspressly forindden by lottery 
rales.” 

■ A government-appointed 
committee is already leaking at 
the whole area of student 
grants. 

Mrs Bottomley will make 
her announcement at a lecture 
to fee Royal Society of Arts 
tonight, entitled OurHeritage, 
Our Future. In it she will also 
reveal that fee is setting up “a 
forum to bring together all 
those wife an interest in the arts 
to inform the process of Gov- 
ernment policy making”.: ■ 

: The forum, which will meet 
'every month, trill indude busi- 
ness men and women and na- 
tional leaders and will, have 
Arts Council representatives 
on it. - 

It will inevitably increase fee 
powers, of fee Secretary of 
State, and move arts policy 
making away from purely arts 
people. MsBottonuey is e^er 
for the business world to be “a 
more powerful catalyst”-' 


Police and drugs advice centres 
are recording a sharp upsurge 
in the number of people grow- 
ing cannabis at home. Home- 
growers, using strong “skunk” 
varieties available through spe- 
cialist shops and mail order, are 
exploiting a legal loop-hole 
feat allows them to buy 
cannabis seeds and fee growing 
equipment legitimately. 

The cultivation of cannabis 
plants is illegal, but Dot the sale 
or purchase of seeds. Greg 
Poulter, deputy director of 
Release/tbe national drugs and 
legal agency, said his organisa- 
tion was dealing with a record 
number of inquiries and cases 
involving cannabis cultivation. 
“WE’rc getting calls from across 
the country- a couple of plants 
on a window sin, to people con- 
verting their lofts and naming 
commercid businesses,” be said 

The most recent official fig- 
uiw for seizures of plants are 
for 1994, when the police dis- 
covered 57,800, an increase of 
40 per cent an the previous year. 
It is normally assumed that the 
police will only recover about 10 
per cent of the drugs in dreu- 
lation-so there could be at feast 
500,000 illegal cannabis plants 
being grown. - 

Mary cultivators grow the 
drugfbr their own consumption, 
but others produce c rop s w o rt h 
tens of thousands of pounds to 
sell on fee street. 

Cannabis plants .are very 


easy to buy and grow. A shop 
assistantat Sunlight Systems, in 
Stratford, east Loudon, offered 
a variety of seeds from £40 to 
£70 for a packet of 10, in elud- 
ing the very strong variety nick- 
named. “skunk weed". Growing 
equipment, which includes trays 
and a lighting system, starts at 
£75. The shop’s “most popular” 
model costs £180 and, accord- 
ing to fee shop^ worker, is enough 
for “eight good-sired plants”. 
The assistant stressed: “We can 
sell you whatever you need, but 
it is illegal to grow cannabis." 

Four crops can be harvested 
a year, after which the leaves 
and flowering tops are dried ?tnd 
usually smoked. Cuttings and 
new seeds can be obtained 
-from the old plants. 

The police believe the pre- 
sent legal regime is a farce, mak- 
ing ft extremely eaty for DIY 
dope useis. Anyone caught with 
a couple of cannabis {Sants is 
likely to be cautioned; 20 to 50 
plants wfll probabty bring a fine, 
but maybe a jail sentence. More 
than 50 plants wfll almost cer- 

tajnty lead to jafl. 

Detective Constable Peter 
Webster, of fee Merseyside 
Drug Squad, has also recorded 
a bag increase in Liverpool in fee 
number of people growing 
cansabis. “We’ve been finding 
plants everywhere- in lofts, gar- 
detti, in cellars, and even in 
wartkobes,” he said. 

Leading article, page 13 
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Tories in turmoil: Thumham allegations denied as ‘sleaze’ debate again threatens party 

Defector ‘was offered knighthood’ 

Ml IM DDfflJUM — - : • ' > ■ I ’ ■ — 


COLIN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

The former Tory MP Peter 
Thumham said yesterday he 
had received hints of a knight- 
hood or the possibility of a safer 

Conservative seat, to stop him 
defecting to the Liberal De- 
mocrats. But the allegations 
have been strongly denied by 
the Tory Party chairman, 
Brian ■Mawhmney. 

The defection of Mr Thum- 
ham, previously MP for Bolton 
North East, to the liberal De- 
mocrats over alleged “Tory 
sleaze", has come as a severe 
blow to the Conservatives' at- 
tempts to rebuild morale in the 
party. Today, the Labour and 
Liberal Democrat leadership 
will join forces to call on the 
Speaker of the House, Betty 
Boothroyd, to order a high- 
powered inquiry into the 
“sleaze” allegations. 

As tiie Tories were threat- 
ened with being plunged back 
into the mire over the “sleaze" 
allegations, Peter Mandelson, 
the head of Labour's election 
campaign, said Mr Thumham's 
defection - coming after the 
Conservative Party conference 
in Bournemouth -had “prut the 
cork very firmly back in lories' 
champagne bottle" . 

Mr Thumham, who resigned 
the whip in February, this year, 
said he had been approached by 
Mr Mawhmney, who talked of 
ways by triiich the Conservative 
Party could look after him. Mr 
Thumham said be believed he 
was being offered a knight- 
hood. He named another for- 
mer party official who had also 
said he could get Mr Thuro- 
ham’s name put on the selection 
lists for other seats. 

But aTory party source, said: 
“Mr Mawiunney has given an 
absolutely and unequivocal de- 
nial that such a meeting took 
place. Perhaps he is looking for 



On-the move: Peter Thurman at Westminster yesterday with Ws new leader, PadrfyJAsbdown of the liberal Democrats 


Photograph: Reuters 


a peerage now from the Liber- 
al Democrats." 

_ Bolton North East became 

arydLngesi Mr Thumham was 
upset when he failed to get an 
interview for a seat in the Lake 
District where bad family con- 
nections, and his defection has 
been dismissed by the parly as 
a “fit of pique" over his failure 


to get another seat His defec- 
tion involved a cloak and dag- 
ger operation that sounded like 
an extract from the television 
drama series, House of Cards. 

Senior Conservative figures, 
led by Michael Heseltine, the 
Deputy Prime Minister, had 
trial to persuade him not to re- 
sign in protest at the Govern- 
ment's handling of the Nolan 


smqmryi 

questions” and the Scott] 

nn dating that minidgr ft feirf raL. 

luded to send arms to Iraq. 

Mr Thumham worked close- 
ly with Archy Kirkwood, the 
Liberal Democrat whip. On two 
Government bills, on which he 
voted against the GovcamesL 
He has decided not to contest 
any seat at the election, bat said 


he bad met Paddy Ashdown, the 
Liberal Democrat leader, to dis- 
cuss defection to the L&eral De- 
mocrats before the summer 
recess. He saw Mr Ashdown at 
his flat in London last Tuesday 


to say he was ready to join the 
Liberal Democrats. 

Mr Th umham, who has a 
successful engineering busi- 


ness, said, the turning point 
came when he had breakfast 
during the summer with las 
Wriggiesworth, a Liberal De- 
mocratadviser on the economy. 

Mr Wrggksworth told Mr 
Thumham that liberal De- 
mocratshad “their heart on the 
left and their pocket on the right 
- exactly how I have operated 
for 13 yeats in Parliament”. 


Heseltine hails the 
humble Chancellor 




turn against Tories 


COUN BROWN 

Kenneth Clarke yesterday was 
hailed as a “man of the people” 
by Michael Heseltine after the 
Tbries were embarrassed to dis- 
cover that he was not a gram- 
mar school boy after all. 

John Major opened the first 
salvo in the war of the “old 
school ties" in his address to the 
Conservative Party conference 
on Friday when he suggested 
that he had come from more 
humble beginnings than Tony 
Blair, the Labour leader. 

“New Labour - Old School 
Tie,” said Mr Major. The in- 
verted snobbery is part of the 
Tbries’ strategy of presenting Mr 
Major as “honest John" against 
“Phoney Tony". The Chancellor 


was presented by Mr Major as 
a grammar-school boy, unlike 
the privately educated Mr Blair. 

Labour’s deputy leader, John 
Prescott, an old boy of a sec- 
ondary school in Ellesmere 
Pbrt, Merseyside, pointed out 
that Mr Clarke went on a schol- 
arship to Nottingham Hi g h, 
the city's top independent 
school, and was soon on a fast 
track to Cambridge University. 

Mr Prescott said only three 
of the 23-strong Cabinet had put 
their children in state schools. 

Mr Heseltine (Shrewsbury, 
Pembroke College, Oxford) 
said on BBC Television's Break- 
fast with Frost that Mr Oarke, 
strictly speaking, may not be a 
grammar school boy - “but he 
is a man of the people". 


Peter Mandelson, the head of 
Labour's election campaign, 
on the same programme apol- 
ogised for not wearing his old 
school tie from a north London 
comprehensive. 

The Tory attack on Mr Blair 
has angered the Labour leader, 
whosaidonGMTV that he did 
not want to fight the general 
election “in the gutter”. 

Tbiy strategists believe their 
plan, to highlight Mr Blair’s 
background as the son of a Tory, 
who went to Fbttes College, Ed- 
inburgh, is legitimate. David 
Davies, a Foreign Office min- 
ister, said: “They have been at- 
tacking John Major non-stop for 
six years in the most brutal way 
and then they w hinge like this. 
It nothing but hypocrisy." 
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Six crucial facts about 
the fax machine you're 
about to buy 


Technology has moved 
an and value for money 
has increased. So before you buy any old 
fax machine, take a good look at the new 
plain paper M37G0 from Muratec. It costs 
only E449 1+ vat). Yet it's a lot more than 
just a fax machine. 


4. Copying 


Consider the importance 
of a plain paper fax that 
can be used as a low volume or back up 
copier. The M37X produces plain paper 
copies that don't cud or fade. 


5. AiJSwerphone 


2. Printing 


Check that your 
new fax has a built-in 
class 1 modem, so it can be connected to 
your computer and used as a high quality 
printer and can send and receive faxes 
directly to or from your PC. The M3700 
does all of these. 


3. Scanning 


Make sure it has a 
computer interface 
so you can use your fax machine as a 
scanner and import images into your PC to 
illustrate your document files. The M3700 
comes ready to plug into your PC. 



Look fora 
fax that 

incorporates a high quality digital answer- 
phone with automatic vo fee/fax switching 
facilities. The M3700 gives you this - plus 
crystal clear messages. 


6. The Fax Supplier 


Buy from • 
a company 
that specialises, Muratec only make 
faxes, so we have to be toe best We 
build fax machines with all these value 
added features built-in, not bolted on. 

So before you rush out and buy an 
ordinary fax, send far details on toe 
multifunctional M370Q. We'll also send you 
a FRS Guide to Fax Facts which contains 
a lot more details about buying faxes, call 

0345 626782. 


rflufatec 

the fax specialists 


No. l Stoke Road, GuMord, Surrey GUI 4HW 
Tel (014831 302100 Fax (01483) 301900 
httpV/www.muratac.co.uk 
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MICHAEL HARRISON and . 
JOHN RENIOUL . 

Three-quarters of Britain's 
managers believe that the 
schism within the Conserva- 
tive Party over Europe is harm- 
ing our business interests and 
more than half think it is time 
for a change of government. 

The survey by the Institute of 
Management comes as the po- 
litical scientist who correctly 
predicted the outcome of the 
last election claims it is “almost 
impossible” to see how the 
Tbnes can win the next election. 

The views of British man- 
agers appeared to support the 
prediction by Professor David 
Sanders of Essex University 
that the best John Major could 
heme for was a hung parliament. 

The Institute of Manage- 
ment survey found seven in. ten 
managers believed that the Gov- 
ernment’s policies on Europe 
bad weakened Britain’s position 
within the European Union. 
Forty-five per cent no longer 
thought the Conservatives were 


the natural party of business 
while 56 percent thought it was 
time for the Government to go. 

It was the Government’s ap- 
proach to Europe was the ma- 
jor cause of dissatisfaction 
among those polled. At last 
week’s Tbry party conference in 
Bournemouth John Major 
largely succeeded in keeping the 
lid on tie row between the par- 
ty’s Eurosceptic wing and pro- 
Europeans. But the IoM poll, 
carried out by Quick Reaction 
Sinvey, suggests it is a source of 
acute concern. Seven in ten 
managers feared that a Eu- 
rosceptic agenda - notably a 
commitment to rule out joining 
a single currency in the next Par- 
liament - would adversely affect 
business. More than 60 per 
cent also said that British mem- 
bership of the European Union 
was the magnet that attracted 
inward investment. 

Seventy-three per cent also 
believed the Government had 
failed to invest adequately in ed- 
ucation and 54 per cent thought 
it had increased the burden of 


red tape on business. However, 
three-quarters thought that the 
- Government’ spohaes had im- 
proved Britain’s competitive- 
ness and a majority thought it 
could be trusted to keep spend- 
ing and inflation under control. 

Roger Young, the IoM^ di- 
rector general, said: “Manager s 
believe the lories ... have lost 
touch with British business. Eu- 
rope is the key to Britain’s long- 
term prosperity and managers 
are concerned that the Conser- 
vatives’ approach to Europe is 
damaging the UK’s interests.” 

The bad news for the Tbries 
was compounded by Professor 
Sander’s computer modelling. 
He told The Independent that 
the most optimistic result for the 
Tories in a general election 
next May was 39 per cent of the 
vote, level with Labour on 39 
per cent, which would leave 
Labour about eight seats short 
of an overall majority in the 
Commons. That would almost 
certainly ensure that Tbny Blair 
was prime minister at the head 
of a minority government. 


Anti-gun lobby could 
field election candidate 


IAN BURREU. and 
COUN BROWN 

Anti-gun groups threatened 


a total ban on handguns into 
an election issue by fielding tbeir 
own parliamentary candidates. 

The warning came amid 
strong signals from ministers 
that they are ready to ban hand- 
guns from private homes but al- 
low gun dubs to retain them 
under stricter conditions. 

The announcement, due lat- 
er this week, is exp ec ted to co- 
incide with publication of Lord 
Cullen’s report into the Dun- 
blane massacre last March in 
which 16 diikiren and a teacher 
were shot dead. Ministers will 
receive the report toaigfaL 
Ann Fearston, a member of 
the Dunblane Snowdrop peti- 
tion, said: “If the Government 
says it is not introducing a com- 
plete ban on handguns it will 
become an election issue and we 


would seek to be part of that 

fielding a candidate is a con- 
adetation.” 

She added that the cam- 
paigners would prefer to give 
their support to a mainstream 
party which bacted a total ban. 

Tony Blair, the Labour 
leader, has signalled that his 
party is ready to take a tougher 
stance. Shadow minsters say 
that Labour fe prepared to ban 
gn nc over J2 Olympic sports 
calibre from clubs and that 
there is no reason why dubs or 
individuals should have diem. 

In an attempt to harden its 
own position, the Government 
has warned that gun dubs might 
be ordered to take extra secu- 
’ measures before they were 
to store weapons. But 
victims erf previous gun 
tragedies said that dubs would 
find it immensely difficult to 
keep a check on weapons. 

Tony HD1, whose daughter 
Sandra, 22, was among 16 peo- 


ple kfttedby Michael Ryan in the 
1987 Hungerford massacre, 
pointed to an incident in 1989 
when a man went on the ram- 
page in a dub after being told 
tty doctors that he had two 
weeks to live, Pteter Crack, of 
Stockport, Greater Manchester, 
killed a shooting instructor and 
another man with a 22 Smith 
and Wesson pistol before turn- 
ing the weapon on himself. Mr 
H31 said that both Ryan and 
Hamilton woe members of gun 
ckibs with access to weapons. 

The shooting lobby can also 
see security problems with a par- 
tial ban. Fat Johnson, secretary 
of the British Shooting Sports 
Council, would not comment in 
advance of Cullen except to re- 
iterate the evidence the coun- 
cil had given to the inquiry. “We 
pointed out what the Associa- 
tion of Chief Police Officers’ 
(ACPO) said, which was that 
home storage had proved to be 
the most secure option. 


significant shorts 


Waterfirnis Fitters givjsn 

plug teaks in nrofeavsto 

system celebrate G 

the birth of 


yesterday. 

Wtterc 
criticised for 


towards re du ci n g 

theWuer 


base boa 
to prevent 


arc i 

work to ( 

OidrdddretvB unxm reprat 


increased from two days up to 


union 


Britain. But *e association 

darned that the biggest 
improvements wereoeing 
made in areas which have 
suffered from a lade of ramM. 
for two years and where 
hosepipe bans were imposed. 

N^WsrtWiterv Severn , 
'Bod '%tet. South VfcstV&er 
and Yorkshire Water are 
together saving i 
Etres (64 mUBoa 
- enough to supj 

people. L eak age fix some 

companies has been as high as 


to. 



30 per corf. 


Rail seil-afif 
reaches 


The Government rail! 
programme readied a 
land maik ye s te r da y when 


another five ra2 
businesses 


to the 


private sector. 

The move means that more 


_ to the 

’Dot and 
(FTCV 

bsrebocstedpetera&y 

three days m the Han? 9™^ 
five days in die Crown 
Prosecution Sawrand® 

days at British Nuclear Fuels, 

said the union. 

“PTC officials have 

negotiated worthwhft: 
increases in a wide range at ■ 

with many new 
now taring an 

entitlement to at least five days 
:of paternity leave," said a 
report in the union's journal. 

%ung ‘atrisk’ 

from personal 

stereos 

personal stereos should carry 
government health warnings 
about the dangers of bearing 
loss, an expert said yesterday. 

Geoff Writes, an audMogfc, 
said there was widespread 


Hues have iww been privatised. 

The Priam Rail compatty, a 

consortium of bus company 
managers, has taken over 
Cardiff Railways and South 
Wdes &Vfest, the bus 
compan y Stagecoach is to 
operate Island Line -which 
serves the fele of Wight 

The other two franchises 
sokl were Thames Trams and 
South Eastern, both important 
commuter routes in the South- 
east of England. 


30% dread old 
fidlds homes 


People viewthe prospect of 


',a 


The report dsdosed that of 
fte cncx-505 poQfid, 30 per cent 
of people dreaded the thought 
of gpmg into residential care. 
Sixty per cent believed 
residential care should only be 
a last reseat when people 
develop dementia or are too 
frail to five alone. 

The survey by Barchester 
HeaHhcftm among more than 
L000 middle-aged men and 
women also showed that few 
knew how to find suitable long- 
term care. 

Although only 7 per cent of 
respondentsexpectedtbeir 
chudren to care for them mold 
age, nearly two-thirds said they 
would have no idea where to 
look for guidance if they 
needed to find a home fix an 
ekieriy relative. 


caused by fistening to 
musk: on headphones and that 
personal stereos should cany a 
health warning. 

He added: -There is a very - 
real danger that the young 
people of uxhty will find mat n 
20 or 30 years time they we 

suffering quite profound 
hearing toss." 

In Ftance, where the 
flcivcmment is preparing to 
Omit volume impcraun*] 
stereos to 100 decibels, a study 
of 238 secondary school 
pupils found that about 20 per 
cent had impaired hearing. 0 

Elton John 

documentary 

censured 

AwaitMnd-aH documentary 
which featured the singer Elton 
John unleashing a torrent of 
F-words about his dothes has 
brought a censure fix the ITV 
company Carlton. 

Complaints by seven viewers 
about Tantrums and Tiaras 
were upheld try The 
Independent Television 
Commission even though the 
film was shown after the 9pan 
watershed. 

The television watchdogs 
said Carlton was in bnr.idi of 
the programme code not 
because of ihe "concentrated 
amount of very strong 
language" but its failure to 
warn viewers deariy about iL 
Complaints were also upheld 

about strong language used in ( 
an episode of The FUB. 


Campaign to 
target solvent 
abuse 

A campaign was launched 
yesterday to help parents save 
their children from, solvent 
abuse, winch kills more 
teena^rs than heroin. 

The Health Education 
Authority is plating 
advertisements m magazines 
and broadcasting the messags 
in local radio features. 

WhDe volatile substance 
abuse has dedmed since the 
1 980s, solvents still daim 
more teenage Eves than 
high- profile drugs such as 
ecstasy and heroin, said the 
authority . 


Love blooms 
in Midlands 

The secret to a successful ■ 

marriage may not he great 
romance, but life in a Wxt 
Midlands suburb. 

For a nationwide survey 
shows that Solihull, near 
Bir m i ngha m, has the highest 
proportkm of married people - 
74 pr cent - which is almost 8 
per cent more than the average. 

Doncaster, Colchester and 
Ipswich all had more than 70% . 
of the population married, but 
the study by the market 
researdicr. Claritas, showed 
that cities such as London, 
Edinburgh and Oxford bad die 

.sssjss- sssESsa. 


south London showed that 
there were 385 deaths fiom 


England between 1990-94. 


for divorces. Nearly 18 per cent 
of the population were ex-wives 
and husbands -some three 
times the national average. 
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Tributes pour in as Beryl Reid dies at 76 

friends arrived unexpectedly 
and she did not fed sorabk:, she 

told them: “Oh. I'm terriWv C IIV. 


LOUISE JURY 


Beryl Reid, the much-loved 
comedy actress with a love of 
men and “toff’s lemonade” - 
champagne - died yesterday, 
aged 76. 

Tributes poured in last night 
for the actress considered one 
of Britain's most versatile per- 
formers. whose long and varied 


career took her from music 
hall comedienne to the Na- 
tional Theatre. 

Barbara Windsor, who re- 
called much drinking of cham- 
pagne and laughter, said: “She 
■was a very talented lady, superb, 
one of the greatest and best” 

And, the actor Tan Bamzen, 
who starred alongside her with 
Sir Alec Guinness in the tele- 


vision version otTmka; Tailor, 
Soldier Spy, said: “She wfll leave 

an enormous hole in the British 
theatre.” 

- She won a lifetime achieve- 
ment award at the British Com- 
edy Awards in 1991, Bafta best 
actress award in 1983 fix the se- 
ries Smiley’s People, and an 
OBE in 1986. She also had a 
risque sense of humour. When 


«=G,imuioea winsome 

don’t know terribly well" 
later life, she lived alone 
with a collection of stray cats in 
Berkshire. She had fieen jJJ 
with pneumonia. 

Obituary, page i* 
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No sympathy for the devil as Jagger’s Rock and 
.Roll Circus gives satisfaction to fans after 28 years 



DAVID LISTER 

Arts News Editor 

It is a legendary, but for many 
years hidden, moment in the 
;*£toiy of rode music. A night 
TOen the Rolling Stones em- 
braced the more embarrasmg 
qualities of the hippy era - psy- 
chedelic imagery, silly stage 
outfits, drugs and stoned dia- 
logues, under-rehearsed super 
groups ancf bum notes - and 
captured it all on film. 

The Rolling 1 Stones Rock 
And RoB Circus started on the 
morning of 10 December, 1968, 
with clowns, acrobats, fire- 
eaters/trapeze artists and a box- 


ing kangaroo and ended at 
530am the next day, after a per- 
formance by Their Satanic 
Majesties themselves. 

In the intervening hours, 
John Lennon performed in an 
impromptu supergroup com- 
prising Eric Clapton, Keith 
Richard and Mitch Mitchell 
(drummer with the Jrmi Hen- 
drix Experience); the same 
rap backed Yoko Ono as 
; perfmned;Mariatme'Failb- 
full, dressed in a floor-length 
satin gown, sang as Jaggerbeld 
her band. The Who gave a ren- 


dition of their first rock opera, 
“Quick One While’s He’s 
Away”, reckoned to be the best 
performance of the night; 
Jethro Hill opened (he show and 
a now obscure singer called Taj 
Mahal made up numbers. 

During the whole jamboree, 
Jagger dressed and acted as, cir- 
cus ringmaster, Lennon wore a 
juggler’s outfit with silver se-, 
Tains and blade face ruffles; 
fako' Ono was dressed as a 
witch, all in black with a point- 
ed hat and The Rotting Stones 
wore ancient nnlitaiy uniforms. 


After 28 years, The Rock 
And Roll Circus, intended to be 
a TV special that Christmas of 
1968, is finally to be shown. A 
CD of the highlights is issued in 
Britain tomorrow and a video 
next month. Both have been re- 
leased by ABKCO, the New 
York company run by Allen 
Klein, once manager of the 
Stones and some Beatles. 

The Rock AndRoR Circus has 
many dams to a place in pop 
legend. The Stones’ perfor- 
mance was the last ever of their 
guitarist, Brian Jones, who was 


to die a few months later and 
it had the startling sight for the 
audience of Lennon and Ono 
on stage together. The fact that 
neither the Beatles nor the 
Stones had played live for two 
years gave it further s^nificai 

But Jagger, who had organ- 
ised the whole event, based 
largely on his love of English cir- 
cuses, was displeased with the 
outcome and refused to sanc- 
tion its release. 

The ngjhts to the film and 
QD release, however, belong 
to Mr Klein, who believes that 


the sound track and video have 
been much sought after by mu- 
sic fans, and is not unaware of 
the huge sales generated by 
archive material, such as The 
Beatles ’Anthology. 

Rock writer David Dalton, 
who has become the historian 
of the event, says: a The Rock 
and RoB Circus captures the 
delirious optimism of an era. 
Depending on your point of 
view, it was either the high point 
In the history of the cosmos, or 
a period of mass hallucination, 
or both. But call it what you will, 
for a brief moment it seemed 
that rock ‘n’ roll would inherit 
the Earth." 



CLARE GARNER and 
^COUN BROWN 

‘True to form, the Yorkshire 
| cricketing legend Geoffrey Boy- 
cott played a straight bat when 
asked about whether be would 
be one of Sir James Gold- 
smith's star team of candidates 
forthe Referaidum Party at the 
next election. “Afl I know is my 
personal view coin rides [with 
the Referendum Party’s)," he 
said in New Delhi yesterday. 
“We don't want to be ruled by 
anyone 'but ourselves... 
politicians always seem to tell 
me they knew better _ But what 
a right fuck-up they make.” 

Asked whether he would 
vote for the Referendum Par- 
ty Mr Boycott, who turned 
down an invitation to air. his 
views at the party’s inaugural 
conference in Brighton on Sat- 
urday because of TV commen- 
tating duties in India, replied 
that he would “wait and see” 
Oddly, by signing up for Sir 



Sir Geoffrey Boycott: feefing 
sympathy for the new party 

Jimmy Goldsmith’s party, he 
would find himself on the same 
side as his long-time cricketing 
adversary Imran Khan, married 
to Sir James's daughter Jemima, 

who is expected to help the par- 
ty during the election. 

At Brighton, however, there 


win be another new celebrity re- 
cruit - the actor, Edward Fox, 
59. He will tell delegates that 
leferendums are part of the 
British heritage. “I am greatly 
impressed by John Redwood, ” 
he said “Obriously an extremely 
clever man. But I'm not so 
sure that he Iks tee qualities or 
is in a position to be the leader 
that Britain needs at this time.” 

Writing in the The Express on 
Sunday, Mr Rax said he had “the . 
greatest faith in the sanity, 
common sense and wisdom of 
the ordinary Englishman". 
Charles de Gaulle, the 48-year- 
old grandson of tee late French 
president andan MEP colleague 
of Siriames, is also expected to 
speak at tee conference. 

As the Referendum Party’s 
election campaign launch got 
underway. Sir James turned 
the heat up onToiy Euro-scep- 
tic MPs whom be could be 
challenge. The party is fielding 
a candidate against Sir Michael 
Spicer, a leading Euro-sceptic 


Tbry MP. “Mkhael Spicer's his- 
tory is one of moving with the 
wind. On the left wing in 
Heath's government, he moved 
over and became alhatcherite. 
I do not believe what he says," 
Sir James said on tee BBCs 
programme. On the Record. 

But Sir James said there was 
no Referendum Party threat to 
Ken Livingstone, the Labour 
MP. In spite of bring described 
by Sir James as a Euro-feder- 
alist, Mr Livingstone support- 
ed a referendum and would 
therefore escape a challenge. 

The Referendum Party also 
includes ca ndi dates, John Gold- 
smith (bo relation) and his wife 
Julia, who take opposite views 
about Europe, but agree on the 
need for a referendum. Because 
of their voting record, tee eight 
Euro-sceptics who lost the Tory 
whip would not be challenged, 
either. Sir Tfeddy Taylor, one of 
the leading lory Euro-rebels, 
said the Referendum Party 
would “take off like a rocket". 
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treasure trove 





MARIANNE MACDONALD 

Arts Correspondent 


A 


First there was The House, the 
documentary which exposed 
tee Royal Opera House as riv- 
en by strife.. Now there is The 
Museum, a fiy-on-the-waU doc- 
umentary that portrays the Vic- 
toria and Albert as a lootiy bin 
staffed by amiable eccentrics. 

The hour-long BBC2 film 
which has given the V&A 
trustees sleepless nights, follows 
a year In the life of the muse- 
um, founded in 1852-as a show- 
case for die British Empire’s 
treasures, but developed to 
v .^aterfoE- British eccentrics. 

Those set to gain persotal fan 

** ^lubsfrom the prog ramm e are 
7 CaroEneCedarwelLfoecadiier, 
Martin Ramsay; the mfld-man- 
riered security -guard, and 
Stephen Calioww, the swash- 
budtflng, moustachioed curator. 
The staffs view of the museum 


as mental hospital is succinctly 
summed, np by Ms CedarwelL 
-“This museum is like tee ex- 
tension of a West London loony 
bin. When I first came here I 

thought everyone was on a day- 
release scheme," she comments 
long-sufferingly. 

Her opinion is echoed by Me 
Calloway, a part-time curator in 

the prints and drawings de- 
partment, who cuts a startling 
figure with his curling mousta- 
chios, pointed beard, and flow- 
ing shoulder-length hair. “It’s a 
. innri of nature reserve for ec- 
centricity and I rather value 
that," he says, “ I think it's the 
kind of place for people who; 


have an in 

Other quirky characters in- 
clude front-of-house manager 
Julian Utten, who explains that 
“it was either going to work at 
the V&A or going to train as a 
buyer in the antiques depart- 
ment at Harrods”. He, in fact, 
chose Harrods, imt “I was 
adamant the station for Harrods 
was South Kensington- 1 could- 
n't see Harrods* but I saw the 
V&A, and thought: Tve got a 

there.’ So I did.' 

He is seen in the film coach- 
ing staff for the private view of 
the WDliajn Morris exhibition. 
“Your task is to make sure 


mi 




they go in orderly groups. Some 
of them won’t want to be or- 
derly, because I can assure you 
that bell bath no fury like a Blue 
Rinse scorned," he announces. 

Curly, the henpecked warder 
who oversees the fire ahum sys- 
tem, confides to camera: “This 
was out of dale when it was put 
in _. you’ve got so many wires 
you wouldn’t want to look. 
Probably got dead bodies in 
there 

- The programme, to be shown 
on 23 October, trades the mu- 
seum’s life between last Octo- 
ber and August, a period when 
it made plans for a new build- 
ing, cut its budget, and agreed 
to introduce entry charges. 

* Keith Cooper, the corporate 
affairs director at Covent Gar- 
den, soared to fame when he 
was filmed hurling a telephone 
to the floor during The House. 
Now meet Stephen, Martin, 
Caroline and Cony, the new cul- 
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Meet Suianne. 


Suianne wants her own business, 
and now she’s watched the video, 
she knows what to do. 


Suzanne isn't just a goal hairdresser, she's also got 
a very good business hBad on her shoulders. 
After seeing a friend go it alone, she decided it 
was about time she did the same. 

So she asked Midland for one of 
their starter packs. The video 
included the general experiences 
of people who have recently 
started their own businesses 
and the whole package gave her a 
thorough insight into just what's involvec 
Helpful as it was, it didn’t solve her immediate 
problem - finding same original 1950s barber chairs, 
which according to Suzanne, are ‘all-the-rage“ 



Steaded 

03454041 42 

tor a stater pack. 



ham. 



For furthar details please complete tea coupon and said nr 'Sterling Your Business*. FREEPOST, 
BS4335. Bristol BS13YX. 


MIDLAND 

The Listening Bank Postcode 
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Address 
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Postcode 

Tetepbone 
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Artistic heights: A marble copy of the Spirit of Liverpool statue being hoisted on to the roof of city's Walker Art Gallery. The original, erected 
by John Warrington Wood in 1876, has been removed and preserved for display in Liverpool's new Conservation Centre Photograph: Craig Easton 


JASON BENNETTO . 

CrimeJConespondent 

A private letter from Malcolm 
Rukmd, the Foreign Secretary, 
has disclosed an embarrassing 
split with Michael Howard, the 
Honfc Secretary, over proposed 
changes to the asylum laws. 

Claims by Mr Howard that 
Pakistan is a. “safe" country 
and-therdbre its citizens are un- 
likely to deserve asylum in 
Britain are contradicted by Mr 
Riftind in a letter obtained by 
The Independent. 

Writing to Brian Mawhin- 
ney, chairman of the Conserva- 
tive Party, Mr Rifkrnd states that 
there are credible reports of per- 
secution and attacks, backed by 
the authorities, a piinV a m i nn i i t y 
religious group in Pakistan. 
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- Tbm o rrow the Commons wffl 
vote on the establishment of a 
“white lia” of seven countries 
foam where asylum appEcations 
would be presumed to be un- 
sound unless it could be proved 
otherwise. The countries iden- 
tified by the Heme Office ear- 
lier this year during the second 
reading of the Asylum and Im- 
migration Bill as “safe” are 
Cypres, Poland, Romania, Bul- 

gnin fibi ^ Ti yfei anH BnBn 

Labour yesterday seized 
upon Mr Riflrind’s letter as ev- 
idence of a rift between the For- 
eign Office and Home Office 
and is demanding the removal 
of Pakistan from the “while” list 

Amnesty International, the 
Refugee Qmndl and other or- 
ganisations say people from 
countries on the list are in dan- 
ger of persecution, torture and 
even death for their political and 
religious beliefs. 

Mr Howard has defended the 
list as part of an attempt to re- 
duce the number of economic 
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But in May Dr Mawhinney, 
believed to be writing on behalf 
of a constituent asked Mr 
Riflcind about the plight of the 
Ahmads religions group, who 
under threat of death have been 
banned from declaring them- 


selves to be Muslims in Pakistan. 

Mr Rifkind replied: “Radical 

sectarian groups and individu- 
als have earned out attacks 
against Ahmadis. In some cas- 
es there are credible reports that 
the local authorities have given 
tacit support to these actions. 

“We, and our EU partners, 
have expressed concern to the 
government of Pakistan about 
the treatment of minorities and 
blasphemy laws. We under- 
stand that the government of 
Pakistan would like to amend 
the blasphemy laws, but they 
have encountered strong op- 
position to any changes and 
none has yet been enacted.’y- 

The last paragraph appeal 
to contradict a Home Office as- • 
sessmenl that “Ahmadis are I 
recognised as a minority reli- f 
gious group and rights are safe- 
guarded under the 
constitution”. 

Doug Henderson, a Labour 
home affaire spokesman, said: 
"This letter makes dear more di- 
visions in the Conservative Par- 
ty. I am making representations 
to the Secretary of State to have 
Pakistan removed from the list" 

A Home Office spokesman 
people from white-list countries 
with a genuine case would be 
confirmed as refugees. 
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Plenty. 

When you cany the American Express Charge Card, 
you take with you the knowledge that you 
have coverage* for some very important things. 

Such as compensation for lost or delayed luggage. 
Coverage for the cost of food and accommodation 
incurred for scheduled flights that get delayed for four 
hours or more. 1,700 Travel Service locations** 
worldwide ready to help you with advice and 
arrangements. Our Global Assist service, which can 
refer you to an English-speaking doctor or lawyer 
virtually anywhere in the world, twenty-four hours a 
day. All these, and many more, designed to replace 
concern with confidence. 

To find out how we can help you 
do more, call now: 


700 767 


:UmU$-n9^T‘ : . ^ ^ 




Cards 


‘Su^vl to condition of cover. Certain ashms mb- "Compriw. Travel Service hciHcms of American Express Travel Related Services Company, lne u its affiliates and Representatives worldwide. 

American Express Services Europe Limited, Reg. Office , Portland House. 1 Stag Place, London SW1E 5BZ, Reg. No: 1833139. 
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side of rural life 


ESTHER LEACH 

Countryside officers agreed 
that it was a good idea. They 
would show everyone the true 
rural picture. And so one of the 
most unlikely sightseeing tours 
began. 

Five people caught the mini- 
bus outside the rangers’ office 
at UUey Country Part in 
Rotherham, South Yorkshire, to 
follow a route of burnt-out 
cars, mounds of rubbish and 
graffiti marring the town's beau- 
ty spots. 

“It’s not just a problem in 
Rotherham, it's a national one. 
But we are the ones who have 
decided to highlight what’s go- 
ing on,” Rick Green, the envi- 
ronmental officer who drove the 
bus, said. "It’s a chance for peo- 
ple to see and understand some 
of our problems and discuss 
ideas for dealing with them.” 

He pulled in at a lay-by op- 
posite Tteeton Woods. “It’s 
beautiful here. Calm and ideal 
for bird watching,” he said as the 
group made hsway through the 
undergrowth. 

But just a few feet away was 
the buret out shell of a car. 
“How anyone managed to get 
it through the woods m the fust 
place is a mystery to me," said 
Mr Green. “And it’s going to 
cost us a fortune to get it out.” 

The youngest of the tour 
group, Steve Malone, 15, 
shrugged his shoulders at the 
sight “It’s not something I or 
azyone I know would do for fun. 


but young people would prob- 
ably get the blame.” 

TWo infant-school teachers 
trailed behind as the group 
headed for Bole HOI Plantation. 

“I know our children would be 
horrified to see this,” Samina 
Qureshi said. “1 think our coun- 
tryside officers are preaching to 
the converted on this tour. It's 
up to us to spread the word.’jr' 
Bole Hill Plantation is a nr-* 
claimed spoil heap where hun- 
dreds of young trees have been 
planted over the last few years. 
Fire, deliberately set, has rav- 
aged many of them. 

“An older woodland may 
have regenerated, but these 
young trees wouldn’t stand 
much chance ... we will have to 
replant,” Mr Green said. 

Then it was on to Whiston 
Meadows, where a new parking 
area is often as a rubbish dump. 
Small metal notices with 
rangers’ telephone numbers 
fixed to gate posts have been 
used as targets fay oirgun users. 

A short walk along a footpath 
and over a stream leads to a pic- 
nic area. Among the dense 
trees which surround the area 
a man witha spade is bent over 
filling a sack with lop soil. 

“II everyone die! that we 
would be in real trouble,” said 
Mr Green. “It wouldn't be a 
good idea to have a word with 
him now. I don't know how he 
might react and I must think of . 
the safety of the group." $ 
The sight seekers went else-', f 
where for their picnic lunch. 


DAILY POEM 


Heartmelt 

By John Fuller 

The treacherous blue of the hollow snow 
And the ancient blue of thegjetscher 
Are like the flicker of a headache 
Or the acid oftite etcher 
Making transparent what was opaque. 

And now the haunting, oh so slow 
Beginning of movement, the light of ice 
Dripped from a lip of rock, showing 
The sun what beacons are, the glint 
And dribble of the water flowing 
Freely now fading without stint, 

Once each drop has fallen twice: 

The danger is past, as we have long felL 

Though mountains are still there, the mountains melt 

*e prestigious Forward Poetry 
Rare for Bwt Collection for his Stones and Fin, published^! 
Chatto. A Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford; since l%6 
as teacher and poet be has nurtured two fall generations of 

.Chatto publish his Collected Poems in 1997 ™ P ^ Uy ‘ 
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JUDITH JUDD 

Education Editor 

Tests for 11-ycar-oids, intro 
duced by the Government three 
years ago, are forcing schools to 
use mote traditional 
methods, according to research 
published today. 

A study by the government- 
funded Economic and Social 
Research Council shows that 
more primary schools are using 
whole -class teaching and more 
‘ are grouping children by abili- 
*'■ ty - both policies supported by 
traditionalists. 

fa one school, children were 
divided by ability rather than 
age for English, maths and set 
ence, so that nine-year-olds 
were being taught with 1 1-year- 
olds. The Home Counties 
school believed that advancing 
able children was a good way of 
competing with private schools. 

The study found that children 
were being tested more be- 
tween the ages of seven and 11. 
Though primary schools are 
not placing popils in rank order, 
growing numbers are using 
rows of stars on a notice-board 
to illustrate children’s progress 
in spelling and multiplication ta- 
bles so their position in class is 
self-evident. 

And teachers are spending 
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more time preparing-them for 
the national tests, which are m 
-May. Some schools are starting 
science and maths revision in 
January and some are using 
practice tests fronrco mm endal 
publishers: 

The researchers. Professor 
Caroline Gippcof London Ihd- 
vexsity’s Institute erf Education 
and Professor Margaret Brown, 
of King’s College London 
looked at 32 teachers from 32 
schools. They found that teach- 
ers had changed their methods 
as a direct result of the intro- 
duction of the rests. 

Fourteen schools had 
changed from mixed-ability 
classes to setting pnpQs or 
grouping them by ability indif- 
ferent subjects. Eight had 
moved away from topic work to 
teaching individual subjects. ; 

More than half tire teachers 
stud they had changed to a 
more didactic stjde of teachiE_ 
instructing pupils rather than 
encouraging them to find 
things out for themselves, and 
four schools had decided to in- 
troduce more whole-class 
teaching, with the pupils 
spending less time working in 
groups or on their own and 
more with the teacher leaching 
the whole class. 

The researchers also found 
that teachers were emphasis- 
ing different aspects of work. 
They tended to focus more on 
reading and spelling and maths 
questions of the sort most 
Likely to be found in the tests 
were set. 

Despite the strong influence 
of the teste on how teachers 
teach, most junior school teach- 
ers thought they were unfair. 
Far instance, children who were 
slow but thorough did badly be- 
cause of the time KmiL 



Britain resists 
EU plan to 
conserve fish 

Brussels is pressuring the UK to 
cut fish catches by almost half 


Catching on: To meet Commission quotas Brftafn-wfll have to reduce fishing fleets 


Photograph: Tom Pilston 


KATHERINE BUTLER 
Brussels 

The Government faces anoth- 
er furious row over Europe if it 
bows to pressure from Brussels 
to sum negotiating today on cuts 
of up to 50 per cent in British 
Osh catches. British ministers 
have demanded the closure of 
an EU legal loophole which 
allows the Spanish and Dutch 
fishing industry to exploit 
Britain's national fish rights - 
the so-called “quota hopping- 
phenomenon - before new cuts 
can be discussed. 

But Emma Boninn. the EU 
Fisheries Commissioner, is 
determined to keep to her plan, 
which is aimed at saving the re- 
gion’s dwindling fish stocks. 
She will tell European fish- 
eries ministers when they gath- 
er in Luxembourg today that 
their fleets face “the law of the 
jungle" if they reject the cuts 
that arc needed to prevent 
threatened species such as cod. 
haddock, hake and salmon, 
from being wiped ouL 

“If you don't hove any fish left 
you won’t have a fishing sector" 
she said. The Commission’s 
proposals are for cuts in “fish 
mortality" of up to 40 per cent 
over six years, starting in 1997. 

Britain's failure to keep pace 
with its past obligations on re- 
ducing fleet size means it must 
now add a further 10 per cent 
backlog of capacity cuts. To 
further inflame British anger, 
Spain, viewed as the worst of- 
fender when it comes to illegal 
fishing, has exceeded official 
fleet reduction targets and so 
has less ground to cover ac- 
cording to the Commission. 

Responding to the fierce 
anger the plan has provoked 
throughout Europe, Ms 
Bonino has stressed that cuts 
do not have to be achieved ex- 
clusively through fleet reduc- 
tion, but that they can be met 


partially through curbs such 
as forcing fishing boats to tie 
up in port for a minimum num- 
ber ol days. However, the more 
emotive option of breaking up 
trawlers is considered by Brus- 
sels to be the most verifiable and 
permanent way to cut overall 
fishing activity. 

Ms Bonino insists that 
Britain should lake its problem 
with “quota hoppers to the 
ongoing Moaslnchl TVeaty re- 
view negotiations. But she has 
warned lhal the depletion of fish 
stocks is too alarming for the 
cuts to be delayed. 

Ms Bonino ’s plan is based on 
independent scientific assess- 
ments which will be challenged 
by Britain today. The Commis- 
sion has repeatedly blamed 
Britain for contributing to the 
“quota hopping" problem by 
failing, until recently, to provide 
the aid needed to trigger EU 
subsidies for those in tne fish- 
ing industry wanting to lay up 
their vessels, fa the absence of 
other incentives they have tend- 
ed to fall for Ihe option of sell- 
ing off their licences to Spanish 
or Dutch boat owners. 

Officials in Britain said the 
UK accepted there were loo 
many boats chasing too few fish, 
but rejected out of hand the 
scale of the cuts being proposed, 
as well as Ihe Commission’s 
calculations on past decom- 
missioning targets. 

Britain has also said that it 
would want to see limits on the 
number of days those in the in- 
dustry can put to sea, made an 
integral part of the plan. 

The Commission admits that 
the proposed cuts will lead to 
a number of job kisses, but it has 
promised cash-aid to cushion 
the blow', that is worth £1.9bn. 
Brussels also claims that be- 
cause fishing vessels will in- 
crease their efficiency bv 2 per 
cent a year, the real scale of the 
cute wffl be less than 30 per cent 
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Clarke banks on purchasing power 


vssa. 


DIANE COYLE 

B»nomlcs Editor 

Die Government can win the 
election if it lights it on the 
economy, according to Kenneth 
Clarke, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He might be right. 

The sales figures published 
each week by the John Lewis 
department stores could turn 
out to be a better guide to 
Conservative election prospects 
than the opinion palls. Some 
Tbry voLers prefer to keep quiet 
about their allegiance, biasing 
the polls, but there is no 
disguising the fact that 
consumers are spending more 
freely than at any time since the 
end of the Lawson boom. 

The pace of the retail recov- 
ery during the next six months 
could make all the difference to 
the election result, assuming the 
Government holds on until 
May. For consumer confidence 


‘Most experts 
do not think the 
late 1990s will 
be a repeat of 
the late 1980s’ 


is one of two key influences on 
voting intentions, along with 
negative equity in housing, ac- 
cording to research by the City 
of London investment bank, 
Lehman Brothers. 

According to the latest fig- 
ures, the volume of high street 
sales grew at the fastesL rate 
since early 1989 in the year to 
August. Food sales have been 
virtually flat for the past 12 
months. Die booming areas 
are clothing and household 
goods. 

Most economists think this 
happy stale of affairs will 
continue for the next year or so. 
But cautiously, they do not 
think the late 199Us will be a 
l of the late 1980s when 
growth touched S per cent 
at the peak of the boom. 

“It is being driven by 
fundamentals, not froth, this 
lime." says Geoffrey Dicks, and 
economist at NatWest Markets. 
He predicts that consumer 
spending will grow by the same 
amount in 1996 and 1997 as it 
did in 19S8 alone, making the 


Nineties boom only half the 
boom of the Eighties. 

The fundamental influence is 
how last consumers' purchasing 
power is improving. This de- 
pends on their pay after infla- 
tion and taxes, which, thanks to 
April's income tax cuts, is cur- 
rently growing at nearly 4 per 
cent a year. 

Falling unemployment is 
likely to take pay settlements a 
bit higher next year, while more 
income tax cuts announced in 
□ext month’s Budget would 
provide another boost. But 
nobody expects anything 
dramatic - certainly not the 6 
to 7 per cent real wage growth 
of a decade ago. 

City economists are cautious 
creatures, however. They all 
failed to predict the 1980s boom 
despite rising earnings and tax 
cuts. 

One reason many think this 
pre-election boom will be dif- 
ferent is that much of last 
decade’s froth was financed on 
tick. Borrowing rose sharply 
thanks to deregulation of the 
terms on which building soci- 
eties could lend. Big mortgages 
and loans for consumer good- 
ies backed by the security of bor- 
rowers’ homes injected billions 
of pounds of extra spending into 
the economy. 

It is just possible that there 
is a 1990s parallel to that 
financial deregulation. The rush 
by building societies and now 
the Norwich Union to join the 
slockmarket will put shares 
worth about £18bn into the 
hands of borrowers and policy 
holders next year. If it were all 
spent that would add about 4 
per cent to total consumer 
expenditure. 

•There is a chance of faster 
spending growth." admits econ- 
omist David Mackic from the 
investment bank JP Morgan. 
But he adds: “I think people still 
remember how badly these 
thing s can go wrong." 

It puts the Government in a 
bit of a dilemma. The lessons of 
the past point to running a 
cautious economic policy now 
consumer spending is so clear- 
ly picking up. There is no case 
for even modest tax cuts putting 
more money into pay packets 
and there probably isa need for 
an increase in interest rates. But 
a roaring consumer and hous- 
ing boom is exactly what is 
required to boost the lories' poll 
prospects. 
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You wouldn’t 
hold the Grand 
National anywhere 
but Aintree. 

For tup thoroughbreds, nou here's quite 
like Ain tret-. Ami for front runners in all lines 
of business, nowhere Is quite like the 
International Convention Centre, Birmingham. 

1 lore's a tip. It’s the modern facilities, 
outstanding quality of service, value for money 
and case of access that makes the ICC the 
favourite every time. 

So for your next conference, meeting nr 
convention, hack die winner. Call 

INTERNATIONAL 

0121 200 2000 for more details ^cxnttSP" 

8 FMM 2 HAM 

todav. 

The Ultimate Convention Centre 

international Convention Centre 
Broad Street Birmingham 81 2EA 
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The economy is the key front in the election battle and may now be starting to go the 
Government’s way. No Chancellor for a generation has delivered such a favourable t 
set of economic indicators iri time for the campaign. In a series starting today, 

The Independent looks at how far the recovery-will go. 
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Toasting success: The rapid growth of theme pubs such as this Weatherspoons bar in Dean&gate, Manchester, is a sign of more optimistic times Photograph: Howard Barlow 

Themed pubs at heart of high-street gold rush 


NIGEL COPE and 
TOM STEVENSON 

There is no doubt tbat the 
leisure and retailing businesses 
on the receiving end of con- 
sumer spending are feeling a lot 
more optimistic tban they have 
for years. 

The clearest sign of the times 
is the explosive growth of 
themed pubs and restaurants, 
and the increasingly frenetic 
rush by big companies to grab 
a slice of die action. 

Die takeover of the Pelican 
group of French brasserie-style 
restaurants by Whitbread for 
£133m was quickly followed by 


a £100m bid by Rank for the 
Tom Cobleigh chain of pubs. 
Both companies have thrived on 
the rapid spread of eating-out 
which m less than a decade has 
transformed a visit to a restau- 
rant from expensive treat to 
weekly, almost routine event. 

According to figures from 
researchers at the Henley Cen- 
tre the market for eating out has 
grown from £16.2bn a year in 
1992 to more than £20bn. Their 
expectation is that by 2000 we 
will be spending almost £30bn 
a year on eating out 

Thai has caused a revolution 
in the British pub sector, where 
the dingy boozers of a decade 


or so ago are fast being trans- 
formed into friendly drinking 
and eating places designed to at- 
tract families, and women. 

Hotels, too, are flourishing - 
especially in London. A re- 
naissance in the capital's tourist 
industry is driving occupancy 
and room rates higher than at 
any point since the Gulf war 
sent the business into a taDspin. 

In the retail market, recent 
profits reported by Oasis, Moss 
Bros, Austin Reed and Tesco re- 
flect rising sales and, in some 
cases, customers trading up to 
more expensive items. 

But this is not yet the 1980s 
revisited. Consumers may be 


spending more but they are 
more careful about how they 
spend, and on what As Row- 
land Gee, the managing direc- 
tor of Moss Bros, said: “It is still 
a very challenging market Peo- 
ple are much more cautious.” 

Thorntons, the oonfectionenr 
pjiam that fell on hard timra af- 
ter the last boom, now admits 
times have changed. “It was easy 
in the Eighties," said the com- 
pany's new chief executive, 
Roger Paffard. “Now you have 
to have the right products in ex- 
actly the right size shop in ex- 
actly the right place.” 

But for every success story 
such as Next, John Lewis and 


lesco, there is a tale of hardship, 
as suffered by House of Fraser, 
WH Smith and Kwik Save. 

One reason is price. Shoppers 
want value frrr their money -not 
just low prices. John Lewis’s slo- 
gan, “Never knowingly under- 
sold", is perfect for the current 
climate. Sales , in its depart- 
ment stores are soaring. 

Branding is another factor. In 
more frugal times it is retailers 
with the best names, such as 
Boots, and Marks & Spencer 
that prosper. Next - one of the 
high street’s best performers - 
has refocussed its brand after 
losing its way at the beginning 
of the Nineties. So has Habitat. 


Laura Ashley is attempting to 
rebuild an identity. 

Demographic change is also 
playing a part With an ageing 
population, retailers who serve 
a slightly older demographic 
group stand to gain. Die signs 
are already there, with good fig- 
ures last week from Moss Bros 
and Austin Reed. 

Die best retailers are also de- 
veloping increasingly dominant 
positions in their sectors. The 
gap between the best and the 
rest is growing. For example, 
while many of its rivals struggle, 
Dixons is powering ahead in the 
huge boom in sales of multi- 
media PCs. 


Air-traffic privatisation 
put on the back burner 


COLIN BROWN CHIEF 

Chief Political Correspondent 

Privatisation of air-traffic con- 
trol has been pul back on the 
agenda by the Government as 
part of the Treasury's anempts 
to raise finance to pay for tax 
cuts in the Budget. 

The plan was dropped when 
it was proposed a year ago but 
Sir George Young, the Trans- 
port Secretary, is willing to fol- 
low the US in privatising the 
service and has dismissed fears 
about safety implications. 

It would' require legislation 
and could not be done before 
tbc election but is part of a list 
of privatisations, including the 
Royal Mail and London Un- 
derground, being studied for af- 
ter the election. 

Cabinet sources said a battle 
is looming over public-spending 
cuts of up to £5bn to allow some 
tax cuts to go ahead. "It will be . 
very tight. There will be blood 


on the floor," said one minister. 
The Chancellor. Kenneth 
Clarke, who will chair the EDX 
committee uf the Cabinet Lhis 
week, damped hopes of lax 
cuts in his conference speech 
last week hut ministers still ex- 
pect some reductions. He win 
review the scope for cuts with 
his Treasury’ team on Friday at 
Domey WxkL the chancellor's 
grace-and-favour residence. 

Another source said: “None 
of the spending bids have been 
settled yet." The main targets 
are (he roads programme, de- 
fence. social security, and 
prison-building. 

Michael Portillo, the De- 
fence Secretary, said On the 
Jonathan Dimbicby programme 
yesterday that be hoped the 
Chancellor would still have 
room to make cuts if it was pru- 
dent to do so. He is ready to sell 
the Ministry of Defence build- 
ing in Whitehall but is prepared 
to resist more cuts. The build- 


ing needs refurbishing and will 
be sold to a private-sector bid- 
der with a lease-back arrange- 
ment to the Government to pay 
for the work. 

This is planned for the Trea- 
sury building across Whitehall, 
where the private owner will be 
allowed to keep most of the 
property for use as offices or a 
possible hotel The MOD build- 
ing, which has a communica- 
tions bunker, cannot be broken 
up for security reasons. 

Mr Portillo blames the Trea- 
sury for failing to recognise - 
the sensitivity of the armed, 
forces over the sale of their rnary 
ried quarters, which caused a 
row in the summer. That* will 
raise £ 1 . 6 bn, with £ 100 m being 
ploughed back into refurbish- 
ment of the homes. 

He will argue that his de- . 
fence budget has made a. big 
contribution to tax cuts, and 
cannot be squeezed any more. 

But the Treasury can point 


out tbat he has had the go- 
ahead, against Mr Darke’s 
wishes, for some big defence or- 
ders. with the Nimrod recon- 
naissance aircraft, and two new 
missiles for the RAF, including 
a “tank-buster” whose role is be- 
ing questioned. 

More cuts would outrage 
Tbry MPs. Keith Mans, chair- 
man of the Tbry backbench de- 
fence committee, says in the 
current issue of the House Mag- 
azine-. “The stability that the ser- 
vices now require should mean, 
in my view, no more defence 
cuts ..." MPs wiD be debating 
defence for the next two daysm 
the Commons! ’ 

Public-sector pay is being 
squeezed tightly by the Chan- 
cellor, who - has written to all 
pay-review bodies, insisting on 
a freeze unless rises canbe pa id 
for out of productivity. All de- 
partments nave been told to cut 
•running costs by 12 per cent 
over the next three years. 


Millennium post highlights doubts 


CHRIS BLACKHURST 

Westminster Correspondent 

The man given the job of over- 
seeing the budding and running 
of the millennium exhibition 
planned for Greenwich in 
south-east London, has been ap- 
pointed on only a three-month 
contract, because of continued 
uncertainty over the project. 

Barry Hart op, chief executive 
of the Welsh Development 
Agency, has been seconded 
from tiic Welsh office to the mil- 
lennium exhibition. Despite the 
fact the exhibition is due to be 
built over the next three years. 


bis contract is for just three 
months initially, with the option 
to return to the WDA if the 
event fails to get off the ground. 

Mr Hartop is to run the op- 
erating company set up to put 
the mammoth celebration to- 
gether. Chaired by Robert 
Ayling, the British Airways 
chief, it is expected to be called 
Millennium Central. It will get 
cash from the Millennium 
Commission from National 
Lottery receipts and from pri- 
vate commercial sponsors. 

But doubts continue to be ex- 
pressed in Whitehall about the 
slow progress of the project. 


British Gas, (he owner of the 
Greenwich peninsular which in- 
cludes the exhibition site and 
English Partnerships, the Gov- 
ernment agency formed to re- 
vitalised inner cities, have yet to 
agreir forms. Warnings have al- 
ready been issued by some of 
those organising the event that 
the original £500m budget may 
rise to £800m and could climb 
to nearer £lbn. ■ 

Sponsors are becoming in- 
creasingly frustrated at the se- 
crecy surrounding the project. 
They have yet to be shown in de- 
tail how their pavilions will 
look and what their money wifl 


be- spent on. At the same time 
officials are nervous about - 
meeting a planning deadline set 
for the end of this month. By 
then all the plans for the infra- 
structure, new road and trans- 
port links, most be entered 
with the local council. 

News of Mr Hartop’s tem- 
porary appointment provoked 
anger in Wales, with Ron 
Davies, Labour’s spokesman 
on Wiles, claiming that the 
need to attract overseas in- 
vestment and boost the local 
economy was taking second 
place to a flagship government 
project in London. 
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If you think that the ideal contraception is still 
light years, away, think again.' > .• 

; persona is a completely new method of 


You see, believe it or not, on most days pf the 
month you can't get pregnant and therefore don't 


your hormones to build up a picture of your cycle. 
To give it that information all you have to do is 
a simple urine test which the monitor reads to 
give you either a green or red light. (You'll only have 
to do eight tests each month). 

And PERSONA is as reliable as it is easv to use. 
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need contraceptives. What PERSONA does is tell you 
when those days are by measuring your hormones. 

PERSONA couldn't 
be more simple to use. • 


^ ' All you do is open : up 

*■ • •• : ’• * : v '•# 

. .• Ji.-i. . .• * 

the small handheld 


A\-‘. . ‘ - 


i monitor each mcjrning. 
ff there's a green light 
showing ft means you're 
free to make love 





* 


without contraceptives. If there's a rfecf light Rowing 
Available at you can either avoid sex, or use a 
barrier method (such as a condom). 
Occasionally a yellow light will show. This is the way 
PERSONA tei Is you that it needs to know more about 



One of the largest ever home trials, run by leading 
family planning experts, has shown PERSONA to 

be 95% reliable, as 
reliable as the condom. 
Which means that if you 
choose PERSONA as your 
method of contraception 
your only sleepless 
nights will be for the 


right reasons! For more 


information visit your local Boots store and talk to 
healthcare staff who are fully trained on PERSONA. 

Alternatively call 0345 44 77 44 for an 
information booklet or talk to vour doctor. 
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PERSONA 
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jtis used according to instructions and as your only method of contraception. If you do use a barrier method on red days, reliability is dependent on 
V ’ piuf chorirn method or that day. PERSONA does not protect against HIV and other STDs. 
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Gulf-war syndr ome lawyers Jan own tests 

Outside experts set to counter official foot-drassing ^ |L; ' c- i 




PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

Legal Affairs Editor 


set to counter official foot-dragging 


Lawyers co-ordinating com- 
pensation claims by 1,000 Gulf 
war veterans are planning their 
own medical testing programme 
in the face of government re- 
fusal to release medical records 
and hill information on drugs 
given to the troops. 

The two firms appointed by 
the Legal Aid Board to act as 
lead solicitors say experts they 
consulted reported that so- 
called Gulf-war syndrome could 
have been caused by a combi- 
nation of vaccinations, anti- 
nerve -gas tablets and exposure 
to organospbosphate pesticides, 
which Nicholas Soarnes, the 
aimed forces minister, admitted 
last Friday had been used in the 
region. Aided by scientists, the 
two firms, Dawbarns of King’ s 
Lynn, Norfolk, and Gill Akaster 
of Plymouth, are in advanced 
stages of designing a represen- 


tative study of 20 veterans, in- 
cluding at least one who has a 
child with birth defects, and 20 
comparable “controls”, who 
did not go to the Gulf. The sub- 
jects will have blood and nerve- 
conduction tests. 

The lawyers say some veter- 
ans have been removed from 
their doctors’ lists because of 


kck of information about the 
cstise of their Alness and many 
have been told their conditions 
psychological rather than 
physical. Gulf-war syndrome 
symptoms include musculo- 
skeletal and nervous-system 
^orders, intestinal problems, 
chronic fatigue, damag e to the 
immune system, rashes, re- 
peated infections, liver and kid- 
ney da m a g e, memory loss and 
personality change. 

The lawyers have also called 
On die Defence Minis try to say 
whether soldiers were given 
jjdpwants, which can help pro- 
duce an immune response but 
which can have side-effects. 
Troops were also given biolog- 
ical-warfare vaccine, the con- 
Jfouent parts of which have not 
been revealed, and took pyri- 
dostigmine bromide tablets, to 
protect against nerve-gas. 

Richard Bair, a Dawbams 
partner, said tests by Mo- 
hammed Abou-Donia, profes- 
sor of toxicology at Duke 
University, North Carolina, 
showed pyridostigmine bro- 
mide has a synergistic effect 
when combined with organ o- 
phosphates. In the case of 
organophosphates, toxicity may 
be magnified tenfold. 

Another US immunologist 
warned of magnified toxicity 


caused by pyridostigmine bro- 
mide or pesticides on an indi- 
vidual whose imm une system 
has been stimulated by multiple 
vaccination. 

Armed with growing evi- 
dence of links between sub- 
stances given veterans and their 
Subsequent Alnesses, an immu- 
nologist, (oncologist, neujro- 
physidst, cardiologist and 
endocrinologist wiu be ap- 


endocrinologist will be ap- 
pointed to cany out the study. 

The lawyers contrast their 
planned study with Medical 
Research Council work, details 
of which are to be given next 
month. The lawyers suspect h 
will be epidemiological and 
take another 18 months before 
individual cases are selected for 
detailed examination. They also 
fear that when compensation 
cases reach the courts, ministers 
will try to claim public-interest 
immunity for crucial papers. 

Mr Bair said: “We are ham- 
pered by lack of information. It 
is not simply ... litigation. It is a 
question of providing help to 
cure hundreds of sick people. It 
does seem stupid for public 
money to have to be spent on in- 
vestigation when, with more co- 
operation, one could get much 
further down the line in finding 
out about this illness. It is all gov- 
ernment money, anyway. 1 * 





Unacceptable risk: Corporal Melvyn Gray (above and right. 
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With the property market taking off", we’ve 
introduced a new range of mortgage deals, so dial 
you can get moving too. 

With a wide range of discounted variable and fixed 
rate mortgages together with a free valuation worth up 


to £405? we are sure that you will find something 


which suits vour needs. 


To find out more, visit vour local Halifax branch 


or call us free on 0800 10 11 10 for an information pack. 
For a great deal, move with the Halifax. 
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protective 
clothes by army 


Scientists warned of pesticides danger 
45 years ago. Ian Burrell reports 


They rafted him “the Mfllatinon 
Kid 6 . In line with British sol- 
diering tradition. Corporal 
Melvyn Gray was known by a 
nickname, but one which fell 
outside the normal vocabulary 
of the barrack room. 

It referred to the white 
oreanonbosohate powder with 


Yet as early as 1951. a team 
of scientists led by Baron Zuck- 
erman compiled a government 


erman compiled a government 
report which spelled out the 
riM® and said that users of 


which his face and body were 
covered each day as he de- 
loused hundreds of Iraqi pris- 
oners of war. “1 looked like a 
snowman," he said. 

As a member of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps, Corporal 
Gray realised he and the pris- 
; oners were at risk. “I had no 
protective clothing," he said. “I 
asked for it at least half a dozen 
times and was told there was 
none available.” Across the 
desert. Sergeant Anthony 
Worthington, was also worried. 

Sergeant Worthington, the 
environmental health adviser to 
Fourth Armoured Brigade, had 
been given an industrial spray 
gun and told to douse tents and 
vehicles to protect his col- 
leagues from the ravages of 
desert mosquitoes. He became 
drenched from head to toe. 

In a memo to his superiors. 
Sergeant Worthington said: “At 
no time was personal protective 
equipment issued to personnel 
applying insecticides." 

Five years later, he has com- 
plained of “chest pains, short- 
ness in breath day and night, a 
profuse cough, tiredness and 
general fatigue”. 

The Malathion Kid is also 
sick. BoDs broke out on his 
arms, face and back and be is 
tormented by neuralgia. 

Corporal Gray and Sergeant 
Worthington are among 1,040 
Gulf veterans who have regis- 
tered their illnesses with the 
Ministry of Defence as part of 
the so-called Gulf war syn- 
drome. Tt is a growing toll in a 
conflict which saw little en- 
gagement with the enemy. In 
the entire war, 37 Britons were 
killed, most by their own allies 
in “blue on blue" accidents. 

While Corporal Gray and 
Sergeant Worthington were 
spraying organopbosphates in 
the Gulf, Richard Webber, an 
Exmoor sheep farmer, was al- 
ready suffering from the same 
• side-effects they were later to 
experience. Mr Webber had 
used these chemicals in the 
late 1980s while dipping thou- 
sands of sheep to protea them 
from fly larvae. 

“Suddenly I could no longer 
work. After five minutes 1 was 
exhausted. I became short-tem- 
pered, depressed and sui cidal" 
he said. Mr Webber, 48, is one 
of thousands of fanners who say 
they have become ill from con- 
cart with organophosphates in- 
troduced a decade ago. 

Among the affected is Tom 
King, the former defence sec- 
retary, who occasionally helped 
his wife, Jane, at her sbeep farm 
in Wiltshire. As he supervised 
the progress of 50,000 troops in 
the Gulf, Mr King would have 
been horrified to know they 
were being exposed to the 
chemicalswithout protection. 


riaoi and said that users of 
organophosphates should al- 
ways wear protective trio thing. 
When, after the Gulf war, toy 
creasing numbers of soldier* 
complained of sickness, some 
politicians realised something 
was seriously wrong. 

The Countess of Mar, the 
Liberal Democrat peer who 
suffered from otjptnopliusphaie 
poisoning as a farmer, recog- 
nised the symptoms. She asked 
questions in Parliament but 
was given the brush-off. Yet her 
linking of an agricultural prod- 
uct to injuries suffered in a 
theatre of war was reasonable. 

Organophosphates were dis- 
covered in 1937 by Gerhard 
Schrader, a Nazi chemist, who 
was trying to develop a new in- 
secticide which turned out to be 
too toxic. Dogs and monkeys 
which were experimented tin 
lost muscular control, frothed 
at the mouth, developed con- 
vulsions and died. Alastair Hay, 



Richard Webber: Exposed 
to OPs in sheep dips 
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of the University of Leeds, 
said: “The information was 
handed to the German military 
authorities who recognised the 
potential They were developed 
as chemical warfare agents." 

Although the Naze never 
deployed them, they were ex- 
ploited by Iraq, which ordered 
the use of two organophos- 
phates, Tabun and Sarin, in at- 
tacks on Iranian forces in 1984 
and on the Kurds in 1988. The 
organophosphates in pesticides 
arc of the same family, diluted 
to a less trade form, and concern 
is now growing about their use - 
in household products like flea 
powders for pets and hcadlice 
treatments for children. 

Even now. however, the 
MoD refuses to acknowledge 
Gulf war syndrome itself and 
says that the use of the chemi- . 
cals was useful in limiting the 
damage caused by mosquitoes. 

For the Malathion Kid, how- 
ever, unacceptable risks were 
taken. "1 was made tc> breathe 
in huge quantities of Malathion 
but would Soanics put one part 
per million of it on his tood?” 
he asked. “If he wouldn't, I think - 
he should resign." 
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Kurdistan: Civil war resumes as city is retaken 



PATRICK COCKBURN 
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In a counter-offensive marWng 
the resumption of the Kurdish 
civil war, the Patriotic Union of . 
Khrrfrstan yesterday recapt ured 
Sulaymamyah, . the second 
hugest city in Kimfistan, from 
winch it was driven a month agv 
TTie speed and success iof the 
counter-attack over the week- 
end by the PUK, led hry Jalal al- 
i, Tfe lahan i. may indicate that it is 
receiving strong snpport from 
Iran. Massond Barzani, the 
leader of the Kurdish Democ- 
ratic Party (KDP), said in a ra- 
dio broadcast that Iran had 
launched “a brutal invasion” 
bached by the PUK. 

Mr IhlabanTs forces began by 
taking the border towns of 
Mowal and Pep j win in northern 
and eastern Sulaymaniyah 
province, close to the Iranian 
border. At 4am yesterday the 
PUK took Sulaymaniyah, from 
which the KDP had reported- 
ly withdrawn several hours ear- 
lier. In a statement the PUK 
said there had been “a sponta- 
neous uprising” by local people. 

‘‘The area from the Iranian 
border deep into Iraqi Kurdis- 
tan is now in Talabanrs hands,” 
a source in the UN Co-ordina- 
tor’s office in Baghdad was 
quoted as saying. He said that 
all UN staff in Sulaymaniyah 
were safe and the city was calm. 
It apparently fell without any 
armed struggle, be said, adding: 
“If is just a new day. KDP is out 
and PUK is in. Yesterday we 
*»6r had yellow flags, today we have 
green ones.” 

The resumption of fighting 
will further weaken the Kurds. 
The sudden collapse of the 
PUK last month after Mr 
Barzani called in the aid of the 
Iraqi army to help him capture 
Artm, the Kurdish capital, ap- 
peared to have brought jin end 
to the dvil war in Kurdistan 



which broke out in 1994. Jf the 
the PUK now presses on and 
tries to re take Aibfl, Mr Barzani 
is tikefy once more to turn to the 
Iraqi leader SnHrfam Hussein. 

In Damascus, Bayan Jabr, a 
representative of the Shia 
Supreme Council for the Islamic 
Revolution in Iraq, winch is 
aligned with the PUK, confirm- 
ed in a statement yesterday 
that the Kurdish group plans to 
retake AibU, saying the town 
“wifi be in the hands of the PUK 
fighters within a few days”. 

UN sources say that Mr Ta- 
labani's forces have captured 
Chamcbamal and there are re- 
ports of fighting near Dokan 
and Koi Sanjacj, weH to the west 
of Sulaymamyah city. This 
means tn*i the KDP’s rout this 
weekend has been almost as 
complete as the defeat of the 
PUK a month ago. 

It js unlikely,, however, that 


the Iraqi Icader Saddam Hus- 
nn wills 


sem will stand by and watch the 
defeat of his new ally Mr Barz- 
ani by forces friendly with Iran. 
An official statement, after a 

uxgpdi^ie two groups to settle 
their differences through talks, 
and warned against "dealing 
with the foreigner", a reference 
to the PUICs links with Iran: ; - 
It Is impossible that Iran has 
decided to take a more aggres- 


szfc stance towards Mr Barzani 
because of event? in Afghan- 
stan. Chi the heels of itssefbadc 
■ in Iraqi Kurdistan, the Iranian 
leadership saw the Taliban, al- 
legedly allied to.Pakistan and 
hostile to Ibhran, capture Kab- 
ul in late September. Under 
presswe on both its eastern and 
western frontiers Iran may have 
. decided to strike back. 

There is another reason wby 
die KDP rolled up so quickly. 
It never really established con- 
trol of much-bf Sulaymaniyah 
province. One estimate pots Its 
available forces at 30,000 -and 
these are swallowed np in the 
roadless interior of Kurdistan. 

Driving north from Sulay- 
maniyah in the direction of 
Choman on the Iranian border 
two weeks ago there were no 
KDP checkpoints in the high 
mountains. 

The political and military 
vacuum was symbolised by a 
155mm heavy artillery piece, 
abandoned with a flat tyre by the 
PUK in their flight on 9 Sep- 
tember. Neither the victorious 
KDP nor the defeated PUK had 
had the confidence to pick up 
this valuable piece of hardware. 

The KDP was visibly over- 
stretched. Not only were there 
few checkpoints away from the 
main cities, but there was little 
mili tary traffic on the roads. In 
Choman, a huddle ofhouses be- 
side a stream which marks the 
border with Iran, the regional 
PUK commander was confident 
that he stifi had 85 per cent of 
his forces and could counter- 
attack when he had regrouped. 

Nevertheless the speed with 
which the PUK has recon- 
quered most of Sulaymaniyah 
province is probably the result 
of strong Iranian support. This 
in turn is likely to lead the KDP 
to turn once again to Baghdad. 
Neither Iran nor Iraq are wffl- 
mg to see the other’scHout win- 
a dear victory. > '.L; 
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Dressed lb relax in m atc hin g 
cotton shirt and shorts, Amadeo 
THhchitella. - Ihnchi to every- 
. one who knows' him - does- not 
look especially intimidating. 
He is a 78-year-old with heart 
trouble. Appearances can de- 
ceive, however, he is also a 
“Condo Commando”, one of 
the best. 

The nickname makes Trinchi 
wince - “1 don't think it's very 

flattering” - but the image of 

warfare is not entirely mis- 
placed. In retirement 'condo- 
minium complexes in Florida, 
Trinchi and others like him are 
organising fellow residents into 
going to the polls next month. 

And they are sending them 
into battle for a single cause: the 
re-election of Bill Clinton and. 
the preservation of federal as- 
sistance to the old, which, they 
contend, would be slashed by 
Bob Dole: . - 

TnnchfspooJ of voters istbe- 
15 , 000-strong population of 
Century Village, a closed re- 
tirement community near Mi- 
ami, a 'coUectioirof low white 
blocks with names like Rich- 
mond, Upminsier, Swansea and 
Berkshire. There are 14 swim- 
ming-pools and 47 tennis-courts 
butit is not a place for the af- 
fluent. Admission to the Satur- 


PRESIDENTIAL 


ELECTIONS 


pa 


night an Monday is a quarter. 

Trindri calculates that 12^00 
of the residents are registered 
to vote. “Tget a litfie over-en- 
thusiastic about this but I think 
that of those, about 12,400 win 
vote for the President.” Trinchi, 
a former -New York nightclub 


‘We’re from the 
Roosevelt, Truman 
and Kennedy era. 
We Hved through 
. two wars and the 
Holocaust? 


- nig ht dance in the Village 

b House is 


1 50 cents; disco 


owner who has been a Demo- 
crat activist most of bis life, win 
stages pro-Clinton rally on the 
eve of the election. On the 
day, he will ensure everyone 
who wants to can get to vote. 

-- There is nothing trivial about 
his work and he knows it- In 
tenns of electt»aJ<oill^eTOtes, 
Florida is the fourth most im- 
portant prize after California, 
Tfesa5 andNewYork. lt has not 
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Bogeyman: Florida's elderly ****** of Dole's poli 


been won by a Democrat for 20 
years bat in 1992 Mr Clinton 
lost to George Bush by a bare 
100,000 votes. 

Polls suggest Mr Clinton is 
ahead in the state by about 5 per 
cent. And the difference is ap- 
. patently being made by retired 
people, almost a quarter of 
Florida’s population. A poll of 
likely voters m the state a®ed 65 
or over suggested 49 per cent 
would vote Ointoa, over 40 per 
cent for Dole. That is the widest 
gap in the President's favour of 
any age group in the stale. 

In the Club House card- 
room, the reasons for Mr Dole’s 
dUSailtiesbecome apparent Sx 
ladies are playing canasta. At 73, 
Mr Dole could theoretically 

take his seat here but ar the very 
mention of his name, these 
gentle faces suddenly go sour. 

“He is just too old," ventures 
J eann ette: She is not deflected 
by the observation that she 
perhaps is a touch older than Mr 
Dole. “That may be,” die re- 
torts. “but I don’t want to try 
and run the country.” : 

The mirth around the table 
is punctured by Rae, who reg- 
isters her complaint over Mr 
Dole’s temerity in calling him- 
self disabled. 4 He is not dis- 
abled.” Everyone loves 
Vice-President AI Gore - he 
speaks so dearly. 

Above all, there is the claim 
- demed by Republicans - that 
"Mr Dole would ravage social- 
security and Medicare pro- 
grammes. Ffcar of such cuts is 
expressed by all these women, 
most of whom are on modest 
fired Incomes: 

“People say that this is like a 

block vote, but it isn’t,” THncbi 
insists. “We vote together be- 
cause we believe in the same 
things. We are from the Roo- 
sevelt, Human and Kennedy 
era. Most of us lived through 
twowareandtheHofocaii&.'We 
are all concerned about our 
Medicare. And we are worried 
about the education of our 
children and our grandchil- 
dren". 

He labels Mr Dole as “trea- 
sonous”. “We are both veterans, 
but for me, self-preservation is 
about today and about fivingmy 
life in dignity.” 
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Holy war: Taliban fighters load a rocket launcher yesterday, 10km north of Kabul, In 
the ongoing battle with forces loyal to the ousted Afghan government Photograph: Reuter 


Austria’s far right 


set for victory in 
European poll 


ADRIAN BRIDGE 

Central Europe Correspondent 


The rise and rise of Austria's 
populist far-right leader. Joi-g 
Haider, appeared to have been 
convincingly confirmed last 
night, with early projections 
showing sweeping gains for his 
Freedom Party in elections to 
the European Parliament and 
the Vienna city council. 

Early exit polls hi the Euro- 
pean vote gave the Freedom 
Party 28.1 _per cent, a sharp in- 
crease on its 22 per cent show- 
ing in Iasi year’s general 
election, putting it only just be- 
hind the 29.7 per cent apiece 
credited to Austria’s two dom- 
inant parties, the Social De- 
mocrats and conservative 
People's Party. 

The result was a personal tri- 
umph for Mr Haider, a man 
who once praised Hiller's em- 
ployment policies and who only 
last year commended the “de- 
cency" of Waffen SS veterans. 
At tiie same lime, it represent- 
ed the worst ever showing for 
Chancellor Franz Vranilzky’s 
Social Democrats, who were 
poised to lose their absolute ma- 
jority in the Vienna council for 
the first time since 1945. 

Mr Haider's success in the 
European Parliament vote 
came on the back of the wide- 
spread disillusionment fell hy 
many Austr ians since joining the 
European Union at the begin- 
ning of last year. 

Blaming Brussels for the loss 


of thousands of jobs, Mr Haider 
promised that he would tty to 

negotiate a net reduction in 
Austria's contributions to EU 
coffers. He also promised a ref- 
erendum on whether to join a 
single European currency, a 
move he personally opposes. 

“We are paying loo much [to 
Brussels} and getting too little 
back." Mr Haider said earlier 
this month. “The EU is taking 
loo much of our money and or- 
dinary' Austrians are digging 
deep into their pockets." 

In a bid to meet the conver- 
gence criteria for the single 
currency Chancellor Vran- 
itzky's government earlier this 
year passed a deeply unpopu- 
lar cost-culling austerity budget. 

But disillusionment with his 
government, and the cosy du- 
opoly on power enjoyed by the 
Social Democrats and People's 
Party since the war runs much 
deeper. Despite - or perhaps 
because of - his flirtations with 
fur-right and even Nazi ideolo- 
gies, Mr Haider has attracted 
ever more followers since tak- 
ing over as leader of the Free- 
dom Party Iflyeare ago. At the 
lime, support for the party 
stood at just 5 per cent. Now, 
if the projections are confirmed, 
it Ls neariv 3tl per cent. 

Although the two big parties 
can still team up to exclude him 
from government, his declared 
aim to break the mould of Aus- 
trian politics - and to become 
Chancellor by 1998 - looks 
ever more attainable. 
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you Hswe tftree chorces. I .) Play the MGFV and 
' ; c.A drtY&your ar away. 2.) Rearm rite vehide 
and waSc away with nothing more to pay. The 
- «xajT^4eis based on. IZ00Q nriJes per annim 
Any mileage above this s charged at Bp per mile. 

3.) Ap^y'for ancrther fesonaj Contract Plan, 
and if you decide to buy a new Daewoo, we wid 
guarantee 10% of your original purchase 
; prke. over'atki abbye the MG FV of die car, for 
-i f , yckijjo tw toward^ deposit. *A £60. 

the first 

instabr^t Written quotations available on 
request finance t provided, subject to 
f"3HiiiiribSflrfi^l^"DpiiwpoBlrace^Rni«io» Ltd., 
^ ' Chester.dW 3AN. You must 

''"'Hi b^ 18 ^ars oi* 6ver.Op«T 6o private buyers 
. " only/ls not ay^able with any other 

V--L? ^ s^eb^ or limitad editiohs. 

7 -'/Totind out the location 

‘ '* 7r.'i'7of-yoar nearer Daewoo 

; oudet,<ail us free 

: i •: !' . ©ii 0800666222. 


DAEWOO MANIFESTO 


I . We deal direct 

More for your money as standard on every Daewoo modeh 


Bearorac ABS 
Driver's alrteg 
Power steering 
Elaine bnmobSser 
Security tfass. etchbig 


SWe impaa protection 
MetaWc paint 
Mobfte phone 


2. Hassle free buying 


No salesmen on commission Number places Inducted 
Rxed pricing Fid tank of fuel 

No hidden charges 12 months road tax Included 

Defivery Included 


3. Complete peace of mind 


3 year/60.000 mOe comprehensive warranty 
3 year/60.000 mite free servicing Indudng pans and labour 
3 year Daewoo Total AA Cover 
6 year amt-corrosion warranty 
30 day/1.000 mHe money back or exchange guarantee 


4. Courtesy servicing 


Free counesy car offered 

Pickup and return of your car (Mainland UK only) 


A cor with so many extras for 
so Sttie per month? 
Thafllbethe 
Daewoo. 
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Anyone from Britain who has 
driven the spectacular “alter- 
native" route to the Sooth of 
France, via Clermont-Ferrand, 
the Massif Central and the par- 
tially completed A75 motorway 
to Languedoc-Roussfllon, had 
two reasons for rejoicing this 
summer. Plans for the last, key, 
section of the motorway — a 
vajducttobypasstherityofMil- 
lau - are in their final stages, and 
the contract for the project has 
been won by the British firm 
Foster and Partners. 

But three months after its vic- 
tory, in open competition with 
four other firms, all French, 
there is a hitch. Political and 
professional opposition in 
France means the result could 
be ignored; the final decision is 
said to rest with President 


Jacques Chirac. The Mfilau 
stretch of the motorway was al- 
ways going to be controversiaL 

The town is at the conjunc- 
tion of two valleys. The descent 
from the north and tire ascent 
to the south afford views of 
mountains, forests and pas- 
tures, and frustration for mo- 
torists seething behind lorries. 

The beauty of the surroond- 
mgs_ meant any road bigger or 
straight er than the present one 
would be contested on envi- 
ronmental grounds, however 
much Milton might be suffo- 
cated by traffic. It is not the de- 
cision to complete the 
motorway, nor the route chosen, 
that is causing most difficulties, 
but that the contract has gone 
to a foreign firm. References to 
aesthetic “shortcomings” of the 
design spill out occasionally 
but objectors are working al- 
most entirely through the cor- 


ridors of power. Hie contract 
has still not been finalised. 

From the Mltlau office that 
is the hub of the A75 planning, 
Georges GiDet, head of opera- 
tions, insis ts the “sensitivity" of 
the current stage of the contract 
is not a French-British problem, 
but, though he declines to say 
directly, a “French-French" 
problem, and one Bence is 
likefy to face increasingly as Eu- 
ropean markets become more 
open and competitive. 

The brief he said, was kept 
as wide as possible and was 
more than a simple design com- 


petition. The shortlisted firms 
had to decide first which of five 
proposed routes and bridge 
types they found most appro- 
priate, and design accordingly. 

The Foster design is for a 
2^00m viaduct west of Millan; 
its tallest supports will be high- 
er than the Eiffel Tbwer. A mod- 
el resides in a glass case in the 
foyer oftheNHIau office. - 

The official announcement m 
July said Foster had won on a 
combination of design, techni- 
cal and environmental grounds 
and with a cost “significantly” 
(said to be 30 per cent) less than 


most of file other submissions. 
Mr GiUet landed the design as 
little short of a majveL 

However, given the influen- 
tial opposition that has subse- 
quent made how was 

the British firm able to win? 

The deliberations of the jury 
are secret, and all that is known 
s that the decision was made by 
“an absolute majority” (ieit was 
not unanimous). But one factor 
may have been decisive. 

In the compet iti on to design 
the Mlllau viaduct, all the rules 
about public-works tendering, 
including a ppoi n tment of in- 



Attention span: How the viaduct will look If the winning British des&i is used. But opposition in Ranee means the result could be looted Photograph: Foster and Partners 


tematkmal advisers and a mixed 

jury, appear to have been ob- 
served. As scandals in Paris 
and elsewhere show, this does 
not always happen, and it may 
have owed something to the fact 
that Mr Gfilet, as design and 
works head for the whole of the 
A75*s southern sector, was, un- 
usually, given authority which 
passed across four regional 
boundaries. The pressure that 
could be exerted by politicians 
of airy one region was thereby 
diminished. 

Foster and Partners are no 
strangers to controversy in 


France. They recently faced 
down opposition to complete 
the Carre tF Art in Nimcs, a big 
complex in a conservation area 
of the city centre. The scheme 
is acknowledged to have revived 
and enhanced an erstwhile for- 
lorn part of the city. 

The MDlau viaduct, howev- 
er, is a project of a different or- 
der. It has national, not just local 
or regional, significance. The 
head of the motorway project 
and local officials hope it wOl be- 
come an attraction in its own 
right and not just a six-lane traf- 
fic conveyor. 


From officials at the De- 
partment of Road Transport, 
word is that the contract » be- 
* • “as a matter of pri- 

d about mowed 
difficulties, they concede there 
is opposition - “from , some 
French architects” - but insist 
that the competition result 
stands. In London. Foster and 
Partners acknowledge the del- 
icacy of the project at its current 
stage but dearly hope the op* 
poationwfflbe overcome. Work 
on the Great Miilau Viaduct is 
due to start in 1998, for com- 
pletion, with the A75. in 2001. 


HP’s new 

Net Server E-Series 
means goodbye to 
the desktop PC 
server. 


HEWLETT* 

PACKARD 


A lot of business people think that real 
network servers are not for them. Yon see them 
as more complicated to use than desktop PC 
servers, with features you don’t need and a price 
you can’t afford. 

Now, there's something to challenge this 
point of view. The HP NetServer E-Series is the 
first ever server designed specifically for nse 
in small workgroups and businesses that have 
limited or no access to MIS expertise. And yon 
can get it for about the same price as a typical 
desktop PC server. 

The HP NetServer E-Serles also has 
advantages which a PC can never provide: 
maximisation of uptime, network health 
monitoring tools, and fully certified 
compatibility with Microsoft* Windows NT“ 
and Novell NetWare* 

Best of all, HP’s NetServer E-Series is 
extraordinarily easy to use. Thanks to the 
Installation Assistant program, setting np is no 
harder than following the instructions on the 
CD-ROM. It is almost as simple as “plus and forget? 

Our Autopilot" 1 feature permanently monitors 
the health of your network. A simple series of 
traffic lights tells you what’s going on and predicts 
any future problems. It even has onsite diagnostics, 
and in the unlikely event of a software failure, 
the Automatic Server Restart will get your 
server up and running again often before you 
even know about it. We mean it when we say 
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loathe away 
the bugbear 
of eczema 



Prescribed by dermatologists and GPs for a range of 
medically related Ay sldn disorders, the EMULSOERM 
fbrmdatfon is a unique, dmkally-praven skin treatment 
available now from your pharmacist, without 
prescription. 

EMULSIDERM’s tarique combination of three active 
mgmSents has been specially developed not only to 
gentfy soothe, smooth and rehydrate the *y, 

Ttdty skin of dermatitis. EMULSIDERM has also been 
scientifically proven to combat the bacteria 
Stupbyiococcos aureus - a bug which extensive 
medical research has linked to flare-ups of 
atopk eczema. ^ 

EMUISIDERM does oof contain any 
steroid or anyperiune or lanolin, ^ 

and is suitable for aU ages. For quick and effective skin f 

therapy, simply add a small qnntJty to your bath. <Ss&--".< » 



Ask for EMULSIDERM by name at the 
pharmacy section of your bcM diarist. 

Always rad the labeL 


Emulsiderrri 



that our NetServer is dedicated to being able 
to serve yon at all times- Such re liab ility -is 
only to be expected from Hewlett-Packard — 
one of the world’s leading server vendors. 

One final point Using the HP NetServer 
E-Series lets you devote more time to your real 
job, growing your business. (And as your network 
gets bigger, the E-Series will cope happily with 
your expansion). So if you thought you couldn’t 
afford a real server, think again. 

For more details, visit our website at 
http://www.hp.com/go/netserver or call us on 
0900 474747. 


NBismcvn E-*0 fbaxdbvs . 

• Intel PenztmnO processor 133 ax 
L66MHz • 16MB EC C (expandable 
to I8ZMB) -256k cache • 2.1 OB 
BM dak (ni .it pi iim hard disk 
capacity 21 GB) - 1MB VRAM 

• FGZflSA Bos * CD Bom standard 
CIDE 4 X CD ROM) * Installed 
SCSI ZF&N [A2910AI SCSI 
controller) - 10 Base T/10 Base 2 ■ 
combo HP nic • 6 slots, 2 PCI, 2 

PCI/ISA, 2 ISA 6 shelves: I Soppy, 

9 front &£&, 2 Internal 9.6 

• Keyboardtaouie • Configuration - 
Assistant • Certified for Microsoft# 
Windows NT'™ A Novell NetWare®- 
■ FHy iieelereri installation ot 
NetWare end NT • Diagnostic 
Assistant - MaemaMoa Ass i st a nt 

• HPAfltOJPilOt™ 

Monitoring . 

sy*t™n - /jtlgVIial 

•Automatic Steam V jflJWy 
Restart (ASH) 

2nd day, 3 year same day, 2 year 24 
X 7 or -1 year next day) 
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SanskS Most -^Beside the Cluj 
road, there is a massive hole in 
the earth, half-fifletf with mud 
from- .the overflowing River 
Sana. They have already taken 

HieeBmsw t fiwiw tha - 


BACK TO 

BOSNIA 
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and "buried them on the soft 
greenijdie tothe north, where 
a sea of ranHsoaked flowers cov- 
ers tbefrvezyiart resting place. 

But 10 miles away, m the 
courthouse of Sanski Most, 
Judge ArH Draganovic ensures 
(hat the Muslim dead of west- 
ern Bosnia are stifiwith us. He 

has photographs <zf each de- 
caying corpse, documents and 
money that the victims frarf 
hidde n in their shirts and blous- 
es before the Serb executioners 
k shot them into the pits. He has 
topened two mass graves and 
^fiow plans to open another 13. 
In his files are mare than 5,000 
documents captured from the . 
Serbs in the mrntax y cftllapep pf 
1995 when Sanski Most was re- 
taken by government forces, a 
terrible record of the holocaust 
visited upon Muslims over four 
years, in the words of the kilters . 

Judge Draganovic is a driven 
man, intense, his narrative run- 
ning in different directions as he 
remembers another atrocity, 
die details of another execution. 
He pulls open a cardboard file 
and takes oat a piece of paper 
dated 25 May, 1992. ‘The ac- 
tion starts,” a Serb militiaman 

has written in biro, “...there is 
no retreat or halting until sur- 
render. No prisoners to be tak- 
en with weapons..." It is the 
Serbs’ own record of their as- 
sault on the Muslims of Sanski 
Most, the orders that will lead 
many of them to the mass 
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a school notebook and hands it 
to me. A Serb called Thde Vu- 
fric has written on one line: "32 
bodies buried - Knisovo." The 
cfenark is followed by a list of 
Himbers and prices in Serbian 
dinars and a reference to abofl- 

dozer. The note is addressed to 
a Serb official called Rasula. 

Only after a few seconds 
does the meaning of this awful 
document become dear to. 
me. The number represents 


VulriCs workers. The drears 
are their pay for the day. They 
have been using a bulldozer to 
bury dead Muslims. This is an 
expenses chit by the chief man 
graves digger of Sanski Most 
“They killed 24 of my fani - 
ly and I survived by aaadent,” 
Judge Draganovic says. “So it 

They killed 24 
of my family. I 
survived % 
accident? 


is my duty to my dead family 
and to all our dead to catalogue 
these terrible crimes. It will 
take years. I will be doing this 
for the rest of soy life. I wifi gp 
on searching through the 
documents to prove the crimes 
and the genocide perpetrated 
against the Muslims, and for 
afi the nations of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. 

“We most find the missing 
persons so that we can mark 
their graves and find out who 
murdered them and find these 
c riminate and prosecute them. 
I have thousands of documents 
at home. 1 read them every 
night. I sleep with them and live 
with them. This I must do as a 


dnty.to my people, 
when- Judge.! 


Draganovic 


spread the photographs on 
- tus tfedr, even the Pakistani 
policeman horn the UN’s in- 
ternational police sitting nexteo 
medrewinhisbreaflL^cbpdo- 
trrre showed drunken, armed 
men, seme bearded, some bold- 
ing machine guzs in the air, sev- 
eral wearing blade baiids round 
their foreheads or foot-long, 
bushy beards. One older man 

Iwf Qp hk h gad a tall M » f jr mil- 
itaxy tot deco rat ed with Serbian 
eagles. They were celebrating 
their victory, these drunken 
Serbs, eyes joyful, stales as 
broad as the knives some of. 
them also carried. Here, in 
these pictures, were the ethnic 
cleansers of western Bosnia, 
napped by their comrades at 
the height of their slaughter. 

"Do you understand?” Judge 
Draganovic asked me. “Do you 
know how we feel about what 
these people did? You know, we 
have just idaxtified a mass grave 
near Hrska village in which 19 
young men were buried under 
a walL Wfe know they were tak- 
en to the house for wtot die 
Serbs called ‘interrogation’ and 
that a Serb called Vlada Vikes 
promised they would be ex- 
changed for civilians from an- 
other town. But when he left, 
four Serbs - locals from the 
Bnwff village as the MiMiims — 
just shot them ail down with an- 
'.tomatic rifles. The bodies were 
thrown into the house and the 
. bmkjmg was set afire and the 


wall collapsed. "We will exhume 
their bones m a few days.” 

No one interrupts Judge 
Draganovic It would be sacri- 
lege to do so. “We opened a 
grave ai Sasina and found 65 
bodies, aged from 17 to 70. One 
of them was a woman. They 
were all killed on Alton’s orders 


Tn one grave 
we found 65 
bodies, aged 
from 17-70’ 


and the killing was carried out 
by a man called Nedeljk who 
lives in Banja Luka now.” 
Draganovic knows I am re- 
turning across the old front 
line to Banja Luka in an hour’s 
time and his voice grows soft 
and menacing, a frozen smile 
covering his face. 

Tf you see him in the Bosna 
Hotel tonight, will you be good 
enough to tell him to come to 
Sanski Mori? ThD him I per- 
sonally invite him. TfeU him 
there are nine, rivers in Sanski 
Most and I invite him to come 
fishing with me. Tfell him I will 
send my personal car for him.” 
There b an absolute silence in 
ibe judge’s room, which seems 
to have grown colder. 

Another file is spread on the 


table and another set of pho- 
tographs. They kiQed 500 peo- 
ple on the Vrkpolje Bridge in 
1992," he said. “They were 
killed in groups and then the 
Serbs destroyed the bridge on 
lop- of the bodies. There was a 
survivor, so we were able to find 
28 corpses in the hole we dug 
by the bridge but more than 400 
corpses drifted off down the 
River Sana. We cannot find 
most of them because they de- 
cayed and their banes are on the 
bottom of the river.” 

In a bleak, almost weary 
aside, Judge Draganovic just 
happens to mention that an- 
other 200 Muslims are thought 
10 be buried dose to the bridge. 
In an, he believes 3,000 Muslims 
were massacred ia Sanski Most 
and 10,000 around Frijedor, 
which is still under Serb control 
and to which Judge Draganovic 
and his team of forensic scien- 
tists - six Muslims, two Serbs 
and two Goats-hase no access. 

Judge Draganovic is 
staring now, at nay face. “I have 
seen you before," he said. “You 
came with some Europeans 
and a young woman when I was 
a prisoner of the Serbs in Man- 
jaca concentration camp. You 
took photographs and I tried to 
make sure I was in your pictures 
because I thought this would 
help save me. Other journalists 
came. You all saved my life. 
Thank you.” I had taken dozens 
of pictures at Manjaca in 1992. 
1 had a faint recollection of a 
smaller, much thinner man with 
Judge Draganovk’s features. 

“Well, I did survive and I live 
to remember," he says. “I have 
a peaceful nature and I still can- 
not understand the mind of the 
people who did these terrible 
things- But to survive is what is 
important, to be a witness. It is 
very difficult to kill a hundred 
people at once. Someone wiD be 
wounded and Iwa And he is the 
one who tells us where the 
graves are and who did it Some- 
one always survives a mas- 
sacre.” 

■ Tomorrow - the dark secret 
of Banja Luka's ‘Pbtice Station 
No y .. 
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Vale of tears: Hie Drina Valley viewed through the window of a ruined house, where 
etiuiic cleansing programmes killed thousands of Muslims Photograph: Robert Fisk 
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STEPHEN VINES 
Hong Kong 

One of China's longesi-esiab- 
lished dissidents, Wang Xizhe, 
is reliably understood to have 
evaded arrest and to have been 
been smuggled to Hong Kong. 
Sources associated with the 
secret Operation Yellow Bird 
underground escape route said 
he was preparing to leave for the 
United States. 

His wife, Su Jiang, said yes- 
terday that friends had told 
her that her husband was in 
Hong Kong but that she had not 


been in direct contact with him. 

Mi Wang is seen as a formi- 
dable opponent because he was 
a factory worker and the Chi- 
nese Communist Party is par- 
ticularly sensitive to opposition 
from workers. 

Dissident sources la Hong 
Kong said he started to plan his 
escape after last week's arrest 
and sentencing of fellow activist 
Uu Xizhe. Mr liu was sent to 
a labour camp for three yeare for 
writing a letter with Mr Whng 
which called for stronger action 
against Japan in the dispute over 
the Diayou islands. More 


sensitively, the letter accused the 
Chinese Communist Party of 
reneging on pledges to give the 
right of stiMkenmnafim to the 
people of Tibet and urged talks 
with the Dalai Lama, Tibet's 
exiled spiritual leader. 

Many Chinese dissidents 
avoid talking about Tibet be- 
cause they know protests on the 
subject are likely to provoke a 
sharp re^xmse. Last December 
Wei Jingsheo, China's best- 
known cnsstdeol, was accused of 
attempting to “divide the moth- 
erland" by questioning China's 
role in Tibet. This formed a key 


indictment in a trial which end- 
ed with a 14-year jail sentence. 

Mr Wang has served two long 
prison sentences for political 
crimes. He was jailed in 1974 
after putting up a poster in 
Guangzhou, southern China 
which protested at the repression 
in the last years of Mao Zedong's 

rule. He was re-arrested in 1981 
on chaises of spreading counter- 
revolutionary propaganda and 
forming an opposition group. 
Some four years of his 14-year 
sentence were spent in punitive 
solitary confinement 

He was released two years 


activity is more confined. 

Yellow Bird has smuggled 
hundreds of dissidents out of 
China since the 1989 Tianan- 
men Square massacre. Up to 
800 people are -believed to 
have passed through Hong 
Kong since then. 

The organisation is a curious 
amalgam of democracy activists 


Ai the height of its activities it 
appeared to have supporters 
strategically located in the Chi- 
nese government and security 
sendees. 

Meanwhile, ia Peking, Wing 
Dan, one of the leaders of 
the 1989 Tiananmen Square 

protests, is ejected to go on tri- 
al this week, accused of plotting 
to subvert the government. He 
is one of the few leaders whom 
Yellow Bird foiled to get out of 
the countiy. 


NZ parties haggle 
over the poll spoils 


DAVID BARBER 

Wellington 

Winston Peters, who will decide 
New Zealand’s next govern- 
ment after Saturday's incon- 
clusive election, went to sea 
yesterday, keeping everyone 
guessing! Mr Peters, leader of 
the nationalist New Zealand 
Fira party, which holds the 
balance of power, took advisers 
sailing to discuss coalition strat- 
egy out of the spotlight 
His 17 MPs in the 120-seat 
Parliament meet tomorrow to 
discuss separate coalition talks 
with the conservative National 
Party and the Labour Party. Mr 
Peters, in line for the Deputy 
Prime Minister's post whoever 
be joins, said it could take 
weeks to negotiate a deaL 
Neither National (44) nor 
Labour (37) won enough seats 
to govern alone in the first 
election held under the Mixed 


Member Proportional (MMP) 
system. Labour has ruled out 
joining a grand coalition with 
the National Party. 

Both Jim Bolger, the Na- 
tional leader and Prime Minis- 
ter for the past six years, and the 
Labour leader, Helen Clark, 
said they were in the best posi- 
tion to form the next govern- 
ment, while acknowledging they 
would need NZ First's help. 

Jim Anderton, leader of the 
NZ Alliance, which won 13 
seats, said be would support 
Labour, while not joining a 
formal coalition, if it accepted 
certain Alliance policies. 

Richard Prebble, head of 
the right-wing ACT NZ party, 
said his eight MPs would back 
the Nationals. He said Mr Bol- 
ger, who is also backed by a lone 
United NZ party MP, could lead 
a minority government for the 
next three years. 

While Mr Anderton and Ms 


Clark, who coaid be the first 
woman prime minister of the 
first country to give women the 
vote, in 1893, spoke by phone 
and Mr Bolger bad a discussion 
with Mr Prebble. Mr Peters was 
playing hard to get. 

Negotiations will be made 
more difficult by the fact that 
230,000 absentee votes, about 
10 percent of the total, remain 
to be counted. The final tally, 
which will not be known for two 
weeks, could affect the outcome 
of at least five seats. 

While Mr Peters has not 
ruled out a coalition with the 
Nationals, most believe he is 
more likely to go with Labour 
but he will conduct a bidding 
war, extracting the best deal he 
can for the party that cam- 
paigned on the theme “New 
Zealand for New Zealanders". 
This will include a cut In im- 
migration and a damp on for- 
eign investment 


Man with populist touch 


.As a rugby player in his youth, 
Winston Peters was a talented 
if sometimes erratic player, ac- 
cording lo his biographer. An 
individualist and competitive by 
nature, he was not noted as a 
passer of the ball and was fond 
of talking to the referee, writes 
David Barber. 

These are traits he has car- 
ried forward into his political 
career. A loner and a maverick, 
he was kicked out of the 


National Party Cabinet for 
persistently criticising govern- 
ment policy. He then single- 
handedly built his New Zealand 
first party - from himself be- 
ing the sole MP in 1993, to two, 
four and now 17 holding the bal- 
ance of power in parliament. 

This is his big test - whether 
at the age of SI he can become 
a team player working in a 
coalition government. 

Always impeccably dressed 


and groomed, he is adored (es- 
pecially by elderly women) or 
hated by New Zealanders. He 
attracted the biggest crowds of 
any party leaner during the 
campaign, tapping support firm 
die socially conservative and the 
elderly and adding a big fol- 
lowing among Maoris. 

One of 1 1 children, his father 
was Maori, his mother Scottish. 
A populist, he wants “New 
Zealand for New Zealanders”. 



Plotting a course: Winston Peters, whose New Zealand First party holds the balance 
of power, leaving yesterday for a discussion on coalition tactics Photograph: Reuter 
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FILE YOUR 


COM PA NY 
ACCOUNTS 


ON TIME 
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I f uui’re a director ot a limited company, 
you -should know that you only hare a 
certain amount of time from vour 
Accounting Rcfcrvncc Date to tldivuT your 
account* to Companies Home. 

But what vnu mjv not realise Is that if vou 
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15j000 defence AJghan leader 
staff inarch forces Taliban 
through Paris into retreat 


More than 15,000 workers 
from France’s loss-making 
defence industries marched 
through Paris at the week- 
end to protest against 
planned job cuts. 

They came in special bus- 
es and trains from as far 
away as Toulon and 
Toulouse in the south, from 
defence-dependent towns in 
the Massif Central, and from 
the port cities of Brest and 
Cherbourg in Brittany. 

Tomorrow, most of the 
country's journalists plan to 
strike against the phasing- 
out of a special tax regime. 
On Thursday, public-sector 
workers and doctors strike in 
protests about spending cuts 
and planned reforms. 

M ary Dejevsky - Paris 

Turks shoot 
Greek Cypriot 

Turkish Cypriot forces yes- 
terday shot dead a Greek 
Cypriot who had crossed 
into the north of die divided 
island. He was the fourth 
person to die along the 
buffer rone since August 

The killing came hours 
before the expected arrival 
of Sir David Haxmay. 
Britain's special representa- 
tive on the Cyprus problem, 
who is making a further at- 
tempt to breach the stale- 
mate in the 22-year dispute. 
Reuter - Nicosia 


The former Afghan govern- 
ment military chief Ahmed 
Shah Massoud has rolled 
bade the Thliban militia that 
drove him from Kabul two 
weeks ago, taking two towns 
and possibly further terri- 
tory, reliable sources said. 

Jabal-os-Saraj, die Taliban 
front-line headquarters town 
at the mouth of the Salang 
Pass through the Hindu Kush 
mountains, a two-hour drive 
from Kabul, fell on Saturday, 
the sources said. 

Massoud then captured 
Charikar, a 30-minme drive 
south of Jabal-os-Saraj. after 
a fierce five-hour battle later 
in the day, it was claimed. 
Kabul - RaUer 


Crowd backs 
abuse judge 

About 1,000 people demon- 
strated outside Belgium's ■ 
highest court in support of a 
judge and an examining 
magistrate leading inquiries 
into the child sex abuse and 
murder scandaL 
The Cour de Cassation 
decides today whether Jean* 
Marc Connerotte, the magis- 
trate, and the public 
prosecutor Michel Borlct 
should be removed from (he 
inquiry for accepting a free 
meaL Brussels - Renter 


Hutus flee 
gun raiders 

About 20.000 Hutu refugees 
from Burundi fled their 
camp in eastern Zaire after 
it was attacked by armed 
men. aid officials said. 

The assailants were be- 
lieved to be BanyamuJenge,. 
ethnic Tutss recently or- 
dered out of Zaire tty 
provincial authorities. 

Four refugees were killed 
and six wounded in the at- 
tack on Ruxvingo camp, a 
UN source in Burundi said. 
Bujumbura - Ratter 

Hefcrai pull-out 
talks delayed 

Talks between the Israelis 
and the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation on a long-post- 
poned redeployment from 
the West Bank town of He- 
broovset to resume in the 
Egyptian Red Sea resort of 
Taba today, have been de- 
layed until tomorrow, an Is- 
raeli spokesman said. 

The delay was suggested 
by the US peace envoy Den- 
nis Ross, who has been me- 
diating in the talks, which 
began last week. The FLO 
said it had not been told of 
the delay. 

Jerusalem — Reuter 


Imagine that Hastings Banda, 
instead of tormog Malawi into - 
one of the world's nastiest 
dictatorships in his declining 
yean, had bowed dot of politics 
in his mid-70s and retired to 
Scotland. , 

Perhaps he chose to Hre in, 
say; North Berwick, a seaside 
town east of Edinburgh and 
birthplace, for the purpose of 
this fantasy, of a woman lie met 
and married while at Edin- 
burgh University Would the 
merchants of Nbrth Berwick 
have decorated tiiefr shop win- 
dows with his countiy’s flags, on 
the occasion of his 90th birth- 
day? Would pictures of die 
former president, and posters 
wishing him well, have fined the 
streets? Would North Berwick’s 
“Banda Centre” have honoured 
him with readings from his 

literary oeuvre, while children 
of the town gathered around 
him and his wife to sing “Hap- 
py Birthday”? 

It is not easy to imagine. But 
snnwrtiing Hlcftflii* happpnud in 

the Normandy town of Verson 
last week, on the 90th birthday 
of the former Senegalese pres- 
ident Leopold Senghoc. 

The assembled schoolchild- 
ren were told that they would 
soon be in the presence of one 
of the wisest men in the world, 
then the beating of the tom-tom 
began and the dimina tree sage 
appeared. 

As he sat next to bis wife, 
Paulette, a daughter of \ferson 
whom be married in 1957, the 
mayor of the town, Jean-Claade 
Rouault, said the party was a 
*famfiy occaskm^and a chance 
for the community to recognise 
its most celebrated son. There 
were poems - Mr Senghor’s - 
and the children sang the 
Senegalese national anthem, 
written toy Mr Scngfaoc 

Once Britain started to pall 
out of Africa, around I960, it 
was as If ir-cpuld not cat loose. ( 
from the- awkward empire’ 
quickly enough. France was 
keen to main its influence 
over its old colonies, however; 
and Mr Senghor is. a living 
example of the different way 
that relationship developed. 

He read French at the Sor- 
bonne between the wars, mak- 
ing friends with Jean-Pa ul 
Sartre, Albert Canms and the 
Caribbean nationalist writer 
Aime Cfeaire. He was intro- 
duced to socialist ideas by his 
friend Georges Pompidou, the 
ftrture president Together with 
CFsaire and another black 
inteDechiaL Ldcm Damas, from 
Guyana, be developed the idea 

of^negriinde”. 

This attempt to describe the 
contribution of black African 
culture to world culture -with- 
out black Africans, rfvflisation 
would Tack the rhythm-section 
of its orchestra, the bass voice 
of its choir”, he said - was a 
direct precursor of the disci- 
pline of Black Studies and sodi 


Local 

Hero 



Leopold 

Senghor 


19ti8s slogans as “Hack isbeau- 
tiftir. In 1983 he became the 
first black man to be elected to 
the Acadfotie Erangaige. 

Perhaps there is something 
about Mr Senghor that ap- 
peals to that corner of the 
French soul that likes the idea 
of a philosopher-king. But he 
was also a philosopher-actio u 
man: he served in tl^ French in- 
fantry during the Second World 
War and was captured by the 
Germans. 

When he was released be 
jofoedtbe Resistance and ft was 
probably these experiences that 
diverted him from his intellec- 
tual calling to a political one. 
Haying helped to lay the intel- 
lectual foundations of African 
independence,, and basing 
played a key role In persnrjns 
De Gaulle that the Africa!, 
colonies could become inde- 
pendent within a French com- 
munity of nations withobt 
things faffing apart, he became 
in 1960 the first President of 
Senegal. A Christian, be ted the 
mainly Muslim country for the 
nest 20 years; being re-elected 
twice, and stepping down vol- 
untarily on 31 December 1980. 

Celebrations far his home 
village of Joal, 130km from 
Dakar; last Wednesday were led 
by his successor, President Ab- 
dou Dkftxf. “Senghor is of the 
race of empire-builders, a 
pathfinder; a grade,” Mr Dionf 
said, amm on dug that the coun- 
try’s main airport and biggest 
football stadium would be 
named after him. ‘This child of 
Joal and of Africa, whom they 
call Senghor in faraway places. 
Is a citizen of the world." 

Another elaborate party is 
planned for Friday at the Ffaris 
headquarters of Unesco, where 
presidents Dioaf and Ch it ’? 
will pay tribute. MrSengBor 
will not make the Journey, br= 
ing, in the words of Dorothec- 
Lemooniet; director of Ver- 
son's Senghor Centre, “very 
tired, and very okT. 

James Roberts 



Party Time! 


Jesus said, “When you give a 
dinner or a banquet, don’t invite your 
friends and family and relatives and 
rich neighbours. If you do, they will 
invite you in return, and you will be 
paid back. When you give a feast, 
invite the poor, the crippled, the lame, 
.and the blind. They c ann ot pay you | 
back. But God wiB bless you and 
reward you when bis people rise 'from 
death.” (Luke 14.12-14) 

If you would like to read more of the radical 
things Jesus said and did, use the coupon 
below to send for your FREE copy of the life 
of Jesus Christ, in a brand new, easy-to-read 
translation. This new translation, has recently 
been awarded the Crystal Mark of the Plain 
En g lish Society for its ease of understanding. 
No-one will contact you further unless you 
request it. 

I Please return to: Christian Enquiry Agency, * 
, FREEPOST, London, SEl 7YX. I 
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Sex, drugs and the limits of liberal sense 


P om on the telly, sex on the Net, 
am#* m your next-door neigh- 
bour’s window box ... where will 
end? To hear the outcry, you 
rfShld think we were all slithering 
downwards into a mire of vile vies. 
Allow a little sex and drugs and we are 
off on a slippery slope. Before long we 
are skidding perilously about on an cdly 
“ sludge of depravity. 

Only.there is no slope, and it isn’t 
slippery. Just because people grow 
cannabis at home doesn't mean they 
are destined to become heroin addicts. 
Just because pornographic movies are 
broadcast on satellite television, that 
does not- mean we should fear an 
imminent social collapse into an orgy 
of rape, abuse and indecency. 

We all do it: that is, we accept 
unthinking]^ the idea that one small 


lowed by a double. Bur it isn’t true. On 
so many of these questions - dra gs; 
pornography, acceptable sexual behav- 
iour, swearing in public, drinking— we 
decide as a society where to draw the 
line. Sometimes the line turns out to be. 
Wthe wrong place - as it did in 1966 
on the obscenity law, for example. So 
.jA&ve move the line, either by legislation, 
Tor, more often, simply by tolera ting 
change. It is ludicrous to pretend that 
every liberalising shift will unleash 
immoral forces that threaten to over- 
whelm^ us aiL Slapdash slippery-slope 


arguments often end up as a feeble 
defence of impractical positions on 
social morality. 

Take marijuana. The fact that so 
many people are now growing mari- 
juana in their back gardens and hang- 
ing baskets should not bother anyone 
in the slightest, least of all the hard- 
pressed constabulary. In fact, it would 
be better to allow people to grow mar- 
ijuana for their own consumption, 
since it undermines trade in a drug that 
is anyway less harmful to individual 
health than cigarettes and far less 
socially destructive than alcohoL The 
only serious social objection to mari- 
juana is that the people who smoke it 
tend to sit around giggling inanely, but 
at least that’s preferable to drunks who 
bray at tasteless jokes, leer at passing 
women, and threaten anyone who 
looks unimpressed. 

Nor is there any reason to believe 
that liberalisation of soft drugs would 
legitimise and encourage hard drug 
use. Quite the contrary. By drawing the 
line in a sensible place (between rela- 
tively harmless recreational soft drugs 
and deeply dangerous hard drugs) 
rather than in a sSy indefensible place 
(between nico tine and marij uan a), we 
could do a lot to legitimise the law. 

The same is true of pom on television. 
Why should Virginia Bottomley care 
what other adults want to watch, so long 
as it does her no harm at all? Where it 
is impossible for parents to. control 
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access by their children, it is possible to 
see her problem. But broadcasting and 
personal computer technology allow all 
kinds of simple barriers that are more 
effective than a video shop owner and 
ID cards. There is a demand for sex on 
the telly, as Channel S is demonstrating 
by its professed desire to run a little Iigjit 
erotica in the wee hours. Is there any 
evidence that our European neigh- 
bours suffer from a more depraved 
lifestyle than we, simply because porno- 
graphy is legally available? 

Mrs Bottomley’s opposition to the 
“squalid diet of filth and degradation” 
available in Europe flows from the 


same neurotic, uptight attitude that sex 
should be endured for England’s sake. 
Pom that is violent and grossly exploita- 
tive should be banned, not because if 
is “filthy" in the sexual sense, but 
because it hurts people. It obviously fol- 
lows that pornography that uses chil- 
dren is doubly criminaL But that proves 
the point: we know where the line 
should be drawn, and it is not so hard 
to draw it Drawing the line in the 
wrong place simply makes the law 
look foolish, and encourages perfectly 
normal people to step around it. 

There is no slippery slope between 
willing erotica and violent videos. 


Broadcasting consensual sex games 
will not encourage men to commit vio- 
lent rapes. Nor is there immense pub- 
lic demand for sex on every channel at 
every hour of the day. If porn channels 
were available in Britain, there might 
be a flurry of interest at first; then when 
the novelty wore off, most of us would 
find far more interesting things to 
watch or do. With pom, just as with soft 
drugs, there is no welling tide behind 
the supposed floodgates. Those who 
enjoy the occasional joint or the odd 
erotic movie would be able to do so 
with greater ease, and without fear of 
prosecution. But legalising cannabis 
and pom channels would not be the 
trigger for sex and drugs to dominate 
all our lives. In fact, there is some rea- 
son for thinking that if we were to draw 
the line in the right place, people 
would become less excitable about 
these subjects altogether. 

Of course, there need to be laws that 
restrict our use of addictive substances, 
and our social and sexual interactions 
with each other. Laws that restrict our 
freedom of choice are fine in areas 
where we need protection from one 
another. No responsible adult wants to 
encourage a society that allows drug 
barons to prey on teenagers and push 
them into addictions that destroy their 
lives. Nor would they endorse the wide- 
spread distribution of material (sexual 
or non-sexual) that harms people or 
incites them to violence. 


We just need to get the balance right 
Stopping people doing things and 
watching things which harm nobody, 
and which huge swathes of people 
across the country regard as wholly 
acceptable, is wrong. As a certain emi- 
nent baroness, once prime minister, 
used to say: the nation does not need 
nannying. 

Sir James and 
other curios 

T he BBC's latest fly-on-the-wall 
documentary, we learn today, is 
about the Victoria and Albert 
Museum - and it reveals an array of 
strange personalities more cunous 
than the museum's curios. Once every 
workplace had an oddball or two. 
enlivening everyone's employment 
and giving character to the place. But 
what with downsizing, nonconformists 
are often the first to go. 

So where can misfits find a home? 
There's only so much room at the 
V& A. Well. they could always sign up 
for the Referendum Party. Any party 
that counts Sir Janies Goldsmith as its 
leader, opens its doors to Lord 
McAlpine, and (hen proves to be a 
potential haven for Geoffrey Boycott, 
clearly has space for everyone. But 
who would be a fly on that wall? 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Withdrawal is 
no solution to 
Irish question 

Sin Tony Berm (“The answer to the 
Irish Question is British 
withdrawal”, 9 October) maintains 
that John Hume, Gerry Adams and 
Albert Reynolds had succeeded in 
establishing a “genuine” IRA 
ceasefire and implicitly blames the 
qfesh government for its 
jfcreSkdownbynot allowing all- 
^arty talks. 

The sad fact is that the IRAs 
cessation was never sanctioned by a 
Genera) ArmyComention-the only 
way a genuine or permanent 
■ ceasefire is allowed in the IRAs rules. 

This “genuine’' ceasefire did not 
end the IRAscariipa^nofbeatings. 
These dramatically increased to beep 
Catholic communities in fine audio 
deter informers. Nor did it end 
recruitment, advance planning and _ 
fund-raising- a postman in the North 
and a police officer in the South were 
murdered in foiled robberies. 

Tony says Catholics and 
Protestants in Northern Ireland 
“live and work side by side, and 
always have done” and both suffer 
the ravages of bombing and 
unemployment, although he also - 
says Unionists want the British 
troops to protect their privileges. 

Only about 2 per cent of the 
province’s pupils attend mixed 
' schools. Most people live in near- 
homogeneous Catholic or 
.grolestant areas. The peace lines 
priding Catholics and Protestants 
_.have been added to in the past 
wear. Si gnifican t numbers of people 
drearer have been ethnically 
cleansed out of mixed areas and 
this would worsen if Tony 's plans 
for the termination of jurisdiction 
were ever implemented. 

Tbny wants the Irish people. 
North and South, to determine 
their futures. This is the basis of 
Anglo-Irish diplomacy. Britain says 
it has no seffisn interests and will 
facilitate a fair settlement. The 
Irish Republic maintains an 
irredentist claim to the North, 

somewhat ccratradicted by John 





Bruton's recent disavowal of selfish 
interests in the North and would be 
greatly accelerated by revision of 
its constitutional claim to 
sovereignty. The ultimate decision 
on the North’s constitutional future 
(to which country, if any, it 
belongs), is left to the people of 
Northern Ireland, whose consent is . 
upheld by both governments and 
all parties. . ._ 

Confidence can be increased if 
- Aotb Govemmentsrcnew their 
* Search fora fair deal in the North 
^nd between the peoples of these 

islands. An immediate pnonty is 
r rapid moves towards a Bill of 

J Rights or the incorporation of the 
European Convention on Human 
Rights into domestic Jaw. This 
would symbolise firm commitments 
to guaranteeing everyone’s human 
rights and generate confidence in 

constitutional politics. 

At the same time, the Irish and 
British governments should 
urgently but caknlyconduci a _ 
security review. As well as restoring 

all necessary security measure 

relaxed during the IRA ceasefire, 
they should seriously consider 
introducing investigating 
magistrates with wide-ranging 
powers to seek terrorist funding 
and find the directors of terrorist 
operations. Wire-tap evidence 
should also be admissible in courts, 
i. .Unless the two government ct> 
/Valerate closely in the search for 

^political solutions and sign al a new 
^determination to combat terrorism. 
Northern Ireland could descend 

mt n civil war in which countless 


people will die. The answer to the 
Irish question isn’t a simple British ; 
withdrawal It requires the 
continuing search for peace, 
reconciliation and an agreement 
which can be placed before the 
people oflreland. North and South. 
HARRY BARNES MP 
(Derbyshire North East, Lab) 

House of Commons 
London SW1- 


Take a sniff at 
modern slurry 

Sin Do forms smell of medieval 
manure? (Letters, 7 October). 
Sometimes they do, and to a farmer 
it is good and redolent of fertility. 
The warmth andsmell of the , 
animal byre was probably the first 
domestic comfort. 

However, Messrs Anderson and 

Davison should talma sniff at the 

pressure-barrel product of a 
mortem dairy form. This may be 
sprayed 25 feet into the air and 
carried downwind several hundred 
yards, enveloping homes and stock 

droptetsWitL heaven knows what ' 

microbjology. • 

I sympathise with my neighbours 
and friends, the farmers. Ma ch i n e s 
have advanced faster than clean 
technology or common sense. 
Despite this sympathy I know flat 
such a process would be illegal in 
any other industry. 

By the way, medieval manure 

was different. Over-fertilised 
ryegrass is a bit deficient in 

roughage compared with the 
coarse grasses and herbs of the 
commons dr the flowering stalks of 
bay. . . 

JOHN ETHERIN GTON 

So/va Pembrokeshire 


Women’s chance 
of a good pension 

Sin Helen Wilkinson (“The voter 
changes her mind”, 10 October) 
lists pensions policy as one of the 
key issues concerning older women 
and likely to affect their voting 
behaviour. With twice as many 
women as men over pension age 
and women being four out of five 
of those dependent on income 
support, this is undoubtedly true. 
However, the question of pensions 
should concern young people, 
especially yonng women. 

The DSS research on women 
and pensions published this 
summer showed how much 
ignorance, confusion and anxiety 

there is about penrion provision. 
For example, 30 per cent of women 
aged 25-34 years expected to be 


aged 25-34 yeas expected to be 
worse off in retirement and a 
further 11 percent (fid not know. 

Only one in four of those 
belonging ioj*n occupational 
scheme in this age group thought 
their pension would be enough to 
live on. Only 16 per cent had a 
personal pension plan (10 per cent 
had had one but had it no longer.) 
Some win benefit from then- 
husbands’ private pension (61 per 
cent of husbands belong to an 
occupational scheme and 35 per - 
cent to a personal pension plan.) 

As a result of the Pension Act 
1995 and proposals for further 
pension- splitting, women may 
benefit even if the marriage ends in 
divorce. Not all young women are 
“busy carving out careers”, and 
even if they are, what happens 


when they have children? Half of 
mothers with children under 10 
years are not in paid employment, 
and many of those who are earn 
insufficient to contribute to a 
private pension. The stare pension 
scheme will continue to be crucial 
to the welfare of the majority of 
women, bearing in mind also that 
women may spend a quarter of a 
lifetime on a pension. The private 
sector cannot provide adequate 
pensions for those with low or 
interrupted earnings. 

One of the many virtues of 
Barbara Castle’s scheme is that h 
values contributions to society in 
the form of caring within the family, 
as well as giving pensioners a share 
in rising prosperity. The party which 
can reward not only high achievers 
but also those who give priority to 
caring responsibilities should get 
the votes of women. 

HILARY LAND 

Professor of Family Policy and Child 
Welfare 

University of Bristol 


Tribal time warp 

Sin You show a photograph of a 
member of the Amazonian 
Mascho-Piro tribe which “is 
thought to have had no previous 
contact with the outside world” (1 1 
October). Could someone please 
explain why this man appears to be 
wearing a khaki T-shirt, bright red 
bandana, fashionably cut 
underpants and - do my eyes 
deceive me - a watch? 

ROBERT EAGLE 
London W4 


State is a threat 
to privacy, too 

Sir. Lord Wakeham’s recent 
statement (“Press faces tighter 
intrusion laws”, 11 October) rightly 
questioned the effectiveness of 
self-regulation in the press. The 
European Convention on Human 
Rights recognises that press 
freedom is an essential component 
of a democratic society, but also 
that the state should protect the 
right to respect for private and 
family life. The law in this country 
should reflect both important 
rights by providing a right to 
privacy, subject, of comae, to a 
public interest defence. 

As chair of the Press Complaints 
Commission, Lord yfokcham is not 
concerned with the intrusions of 

K ey by the state itself. We 

re that the privacy debate 
should not just focus on the 
treatment of celebrities by the 
press, but on the intrusions into the 
lives of ordinary people by state 
bodies, whether government 
departments, load authorities or 
the police. Lord Wakeham is wrong 
when he argues that nobody would 
benefit from statutory controls, as 
at present such people simply have 
no remedy. 

The High Court will shortly 
decide whether a Brentwood man 
can bring judicial review 
proceedings against his local 
authority for passing to the media a 
video taken, from its closed circuit 
televirion system showing him 
about to commit suicide. The local 
authority claims to have done 
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nothing legally or morally wrong. 
As the law currently stands, he 
cannot complain of a breach of his 
right to privacy, because he has no 
suchright. 

PHILIP LEACH 
Legal Office, Liberty- 
London SE1 


Betjeman to miss 
Abbey evensong 

Sin The ceremony for the 
dedication of Sir John Betjeman's 
stone in Poets’ Comer has been 
fixed by the Westminster Abbey 
authorities for the evening of 
M cm day, 1 1 November, and I learn 
indirectly that there will be no 
choral evensong in the abbey on 
tbat date - such as was thought a 
fitting prelude to the dedication of 
both the Trollope and the Housman 
stones. No doubt the reason is that 
the choir is required for Armistice 
Day services during the day. and 
must not be overworked. 

It is pathetically ironical that 
> Betjeman who, alone among those 
i commemorated in Poets’ Corner, 

I was in his life a staunchly vocal and 
militant champion of the Church of 

England for its own sake, should be 
treated in tins cursory fashion. To 
dedicate his stone without the 
accompanying glory of a full 
Church of England choral 
evensong is like burying a general 
without his fell military honours. 

Will the authorities now think 
again and defer the date of the 
ceremony to a date when the choir 
is in harness again, and the 
dedication can be carried out in the 
proper style? 

Lord HORDER OF ASHFORD 
President, the Betjeman Society 
London, NWS 


Happy birthday, 
nuclear prophet 

! Sir: The Obituaries/Cuzelte page 
i for 12 October is alone worth the 
cover price of The Independent. Not 
only does the telling of three, very 
different, enriching lives add a little 
to our common humanity, but the 
editor of the Church Times, in one 
easy lesson, leaches the stronger 
I sex how to resist all 26 seductive 
wiles of love-starved clergymen. 

Moreover, the birthday column 
is good materia] for intercessory 
prayer. Baroness Thatcher, I learn, 
is 71. We are told to forgive not 
seven, but seventy times seven. 

Ad unexpected name follows 
: hers: Moroecai Vanunu, nuclear 
technician, 42; now in the 10th year 
of solitary confinement in 
Ashkelon Prison for teDing the 
world in The Sunday Times of the 
nuclear weapons to which Israel 
still wiU not officially admit The 
land of Jeremiah and Micah should 
knew better than to kidnap and 
persecute a prophet. 

Mordecai Vaiuinu deserves our 
solidarity, needs our prayers and 
well deserves a place in your 
gazette. Thank you. 

Canon PAUL OESTREICHER 
Coventry Cathedral 


Chile coup was 
backed by USA 

Sir Richard Gott's analogy 
between new Labour and Chile's 
Popular Unity (“Our 
interchangeable politicians”, 5 
October) is inaccurate. 

The assumption that Popular 
Unity’s “utopian incompetents" ted 
to its downfall is ridiculous in the 
face of Pinochet’s USA-backcd 
military coup - a coup provoked by 
the very persistence and popularity 
of Allende’s government. 

The rise of the right in the Tbiy 
party seems certain with or without 
the help of Labour -and after 17 
years of this centrifuge, a world- 
weary attitude to anyone who wants 
to oppose it is destructive. 

Furthermore, what is the Labour 
Party to do in order to win the 
government experience Mr Gott 
suggests it lacks, lake a course? 

E AUSTEN. 

London. 

Evasive Trust 

Sir. In his reply to criticisms of the 
National Trust (Letters, 12 
October) the chairman has neatly 
managed to avoid answering any of 
the points made so forcefully by 
your correspondents. 

I cannot imagine that any 
explanation at the annual general 
meeting will provide answers. The 
National Thrk is a stubbornly elitist 
body, many of whose staff are 
patronising to visitors. 

My small protest is to stay a 
member of the Scottish National 
Thist but visit mainly English 
properties; illogical perhaps, but it 
also recognises that in Scotland 
these problems do not exist. 
MALCOLM TAYLOR 
Lancaster 


Silly old science 

Sir So “the fault lies with science, 
not the girls and their mothers’’, 
does it (Leader, 9 October)? Just as 
the fault lay with the greylag goose 
killed, allegedly by Roy Hattexsley’s 
dog, in St James’s Park -it was 
supposed to fly away. Do the 
logicians have a term for this 
Diverted form of reasoning? 

DG HOLLIDAY 
Maidenhead, Berkshire 
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Altruistic 



equations 
that killed a 

good man 


We love - and 
hate -our 
neighbours 
because our 
genes make us 
do so. And 
there’s algebra 
to prove it 
Andrew 
Brown tells 
the strange 
story of the 
men who 
unravelled the 
maths in 
our human 
make-up: 
knowledge 
that f®* one of 
them, was too 
much to bear 
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T be deathbed of an 
altruist can be a ter- 
rible place: “A mat- 
tress on the floor, 
one chair, a table, 
and several ammunition boxes 
made the only furniture. Of all 
the books and furnishings that 
I remembered from our first 
meeting is his fairly luxurious 
flat near Oxford Circus there 
remained some cheap clothes, 
a two-volume copy of Proust, 
and his typewriter. A cheap 
suitcase and some cardboard 
boxes contained most of his 
papers, others were scattered 
about on ammunition chests.” 

These were the effects of 
George Price, an American sci- 
ence journalist He had per- 
fected an existing mathematical 
equation that shows how altru- 
ism can prosper among basically 
selfish animals - even humans. 
So shocked was he by his success 
in this, and the darker truths 
about human nature implied 
by tbe equation, that he 
embarked on a desperate career 
of service to the outcast and 
finally killed himself with a pair 
of nail scissors in a London 
squat in January 1975. 

The equations for altruism 
are not a figure of speech. They 
were first discovered by WD 
Hamilton, an Oxford biologist, 
who tells the story in his newly 
published collected papers. He 
is now Royal Society Research 
Professor of Zoology at Oxford, 
laden with scientific honours, 
but was then scrabbling around 
the fringes of the academic 
world with only a second-class 
degree from Cambridge, poor 
and so lonely that he sometimes 


worked at night on a bench in 
Waterloo station rather than 
return to his bedsit 

Even now, when he is one of 
the most revered biologists in 
the world, there is an extraor- 
dinary shyness and simplicity 
about his manner. When 1 went 
to see him in his office, he had 
entirely forgotten our appoint- 
ment. and yet talked for 40 min- 
utes with the utmost courtesy. 

The first, clumsy equations 
that he produced represent one 
of the great explanatory tri 
umphs of Darwinism. The\ 
show how genes for self- 
sacrificing behaviour can spread 
through a population even 
though they harm some carriers 
of the genes in question. They 
demonstrate bow animals can 
develop astonishingly selfless 
behaviour how bees can evolve 
that sting fearlessly even though 
they must die in consequence. 
The secret is to ensure that 
altruistic actions also benefit 
relatives of the altruist - who 
are themselves likely to share 
the gene in question. This helps 
to clarify why a mother may lay 
down her life for her children. 
But how much should she risk 
for a third cousin twice 
removed? Tbe equations pro- 
duce answers to such questions 
for every living thing on earth. 

When Price first read Hamil- 
ton's equations he recognised 
that they raised a terrible prob- 
lem. He saw that altruism in 
this biological and equation- 
bound sense is limited. It can- 
not supply the absolute and uni- 
versal commandment of 
Christianity or the other global 
ethical systems. 





The Hamilton/Price equa- 
tions may tell us we must love 
our neighbours, but in ways that 
are about as Ear from the reli- 
gious sense of the words as pos- 
sible. They are descriptive, not 
prescriptive. There is no “ought” 
about their command to love. 
We love our neighbours because 
our genes built us that way, the 
equations say; and because the 
neighbours have probably been 
built the same way, too, and so 
will love us back. 

This insight so shocked Price 
that he set out to check Hamil- 
ton’s work himself and find the 
Saw he was convinced must be 
there. Instead, he ended up 
with a more elegant and gen- 
eral way to express them. 

This new formulation made 
even clearer a worrying impli- 
cation that he had already 
grasped: that the same equa- 
tions that demands the spread 
of altruistic behaviour may 
sometimes demand its oppo- 
site. He recognised that a fond- 
ness for torturing, raping and 
murdering your neighbours is 
just as heritable and may be as 
easily spread as the urge to love 
them. 

When Price discovered this, 
he was a militant atheist. 
Indeed, his atheism had played 
a role in his divorce from a 
Catholic in America and emi- 
gration to London. Hie dis- 
covery plunged him into a 
severe depression, from which 
he was delivered by an experi- 
ence of God. “He never 
described it to me in detail.'’ 


says Hamilton, explaining the 
story in his recent book. “He 
could tell that I was practically 
as he had been in his former 
life, and not open to anything 
that would seem intrinsically 
supernatural. 

“He described himself run- 
ning through the streets of 
London in the neighbourhood 
of his flat in Maiylebone. He 
was looking for a church, he 
said, and entered the first he 
came to and prayed for guid- 
ance. The immediate result was 
his complete dedication to 
Christianity." 


A s an atheist and 
materialist. Price 
bad been insuffer- 
able: for instance, 
he bad proposed 
controls of almost impossible 
stringency cm any experiment 
designed to prove ESP to elim- 
inate the remotest possibility of 
fraud. As a Christian, he was 
just the same. He soon 
■ quarelled with with the priest 
who received him, whom he 
found insufficiently zealous. He 
was not a fundamentalist in any 
normal sense: he completely 
accepted Darwinian evolution, 
and continued to work on bis 
equations. He did not believe 
in the literal truth of biblical 
narratives. But be seems to 
have heard the sayingsof Jesus 
as directly and unarguably as a 
bee feels the imperative to 
defend its nest. 

“Sell all you have and give to 
the poor.” The derelicts he 


entertained stole from him and 
caused chaos. He was forced to 
leave his apartments, and 
ended up dossing on the floor 
of the tab at University College, 
London, where be worked. Not 
even that lasted An alcoholic 
whose wife he had tried to help 
started to harass him at the lab, 
and finally took to shouting at 
him from the street below. So 
he had to leave there, too, and 
descended by degrees to the 
squat in Tolmcrs Square, 
Euston, where he lolled him- 
self. His funeral was attended 
only by three or four tramps, 
and two of tbe most honoured 
and influential biologists in 
Britain. John Maynard Smith 
and WD Hamilton: 

The story emerges from the 
prefaces to Hamilton's collected 
papers, which have just been 
republished ( Narrow Roads of 
Gene Land by WD Hamilton, 
published by WH Freeman 
/Spektrum). The papers them- 
selves are dense, real science. 
The innumerate reader must 
force himself past thickets of 
equations in search of the 
enchanted castle of truth - only 
to find that the equations were 
the truth. The prefaces to each 
paper, however, which describe 
how and why they came to be 
written, are a delight for anyone 
who is interested in the world, 
or even in English prase. 

What is it about biologists that 
makes them write so well? 
Richard Dawkins is the obvious 
example, but not the only one: 
Stephen Jay Gould, and EO 


Wilson, who corned the term 
soriobiology, would serve almost 
as wefl. Hamil ton has spent bis 
working life in the study of two 
great literary motifs, sex and 
altruism, and as his description 
of George Price’s deathbed 
quoted at tbe beginning of Ibis 
essay, shows, he has most of the 
gifts a novelist needs. 

Perhaps this vividness arises 
because biologists believe they 
have a dear and inqxntant me£r-' 
sage about human beings and 
our pAace' in the world The 
Hamilton/Price equations show 
how many of the traits that we 
think of as peculiarly human can 
arise and spread among ani- 
mals. They suggest there must 
be biological limits to tbe gen- 
era) level of altruism in any 
Irnman population, no matter 
cow much or how tittle kwe may 
be shown among tbe extremes. 
They seem to annihilate the 
special status of human beings 
in the world They seem also to 
render religious accounts of 
human nature unnecessary. 
Dawkins’s brusquely unsympa- 
thetic view of religion is well 
known. Wilson, fouader of 
sociobiology, is just as hostile to 
the truth-claims of religion, 
though far more sympathetic to 
their emotional attractions. 
Hamilton himself, in conversa- 
tion, says that Price, before his 
conversion, was “much more of 
an atheist than I am”. 

The equations for altruism 
are only a part of the socio- 
biologists's armoury. By treating 
behaviour patterns as inher- 


ited and as much subject to 
Darwinian evolution and sus- 
ceptible to mathematical analy- 
sis as are the body shapes of ani- 
mals, they have discovered a set 

of tools that can appear fear- 
somefy powerful. Hamilton’s 
equations appear to predict, 
for example, (hat if our imme- 
diately ancestral chimp species 
did make its crucial transition 
towards humanity on a sea 
shore, then we are likely to be 
more co-operative and altruis- 
tic by nature than if this hap- 
ned in a jungle or savannah, 
us is because with movement 
limited to one long . strip of 
coastline, neighbouring groups 
axe more likely to share genes 
than if there is a whole savan- 
nah through which to disp^pc. 

ut an account of hew 
human morali^T 
might have evolvcW 
does not solve moral 
questions. Knowing 
that a conscience is part of our 
nature does not tell us how we 
should keep oil good terms 
with one. Evolutionary theory is 
a science of averages and math- 
ematical abstractions, whereas 
we live our lives uniquely and 
unrepea tably. The altruistic or 
selfless acts that interest us as 
ethical beings are those that 
people choose freely, not those 
we cannot avoid the man who 
dies in the cellars of the secret 
police rather than implicate his 
friends in a conspiracy is a 
heroic figure, whereas the baby 
who dies in one of Ceausescu’s 
orphanages from emotional 
neglect is merely tragic. 

The same complexities arise if 
we consider selfishness instead 
of altruism. The Selfish Gene, 
Richard Dawkins’s first book, 
was parity a popularisation of 
Hamilton's work and its impli- 
cations. And genes for a«»ism 
are “selfish” to exactly the ext^ 
that all other genes are. They 
compete to pass themselves on 
into subsequent generations, 
and if we have them, we know 
that they' have competed suc- 
cessfully. But this “selfishness” is 
an abstract quality. It is nothing 
Eke the selfishness we talk about 
when discussing people's char- 
acter. The links between genes 
and human behaviour are found 
at a much darker and more 
atavistic level: one of the most 
chilling moments in Hamilton’s 
book comes when he reflects on 
his own dark, violent pasioas so 
alien to his ririhsed self, and con- 
cludes that they must represent 
a substrate of primeval nature: 
one of tbe things that let his 
ancestors survive. 

George Price’s life and death 
does not simply illustrate the 
extraordinary complexity of tbe 
relationship between religion 
and science. It also shows the 
vast gulf fixed between wbat a 
biologist might mean by selfr-h- 
ness and what an novelist rr%. .i 
The last act of Price's life was m 
one sense supremely selfish, Sfc. 
suicide often is. But even that 
had its considerate aspect, as 
Hamilton tells it: “As 1 tidied up 
wbat was worth taking into his 
suitcase, his dried blood crack- 
led on the linoleum under my 
shoes: a basically tidy man, he 
had chosen to die on the open 
floor, not on his bed.” 
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I held the forceps at the birth of a notion 



Miles 

Kington 

I him too busy to attend the 
JOth birthday celebrations 
of this newspaper last 
week as I was fiunticaBy uyhtg 
to get cracking on mv history 
of 'Tlte Independent'. It had 
occurred tome l was probably 
the only person on die paper " 
who hud never written a book 
about his experiences Acre, and 
what better time to rush it out 
than now? So all last week l 
was sequestered m a small 
office, working on my history 
of * The Independent', trying to 
ignore the drunken laughing 
and throwing of celebratory 
sandwiches next door, and here 
is the first instalment today. 

1 can’t remember who first 


had the idea for The 
Independent newspaper - me 
or Matthew Symonds or 
Stephen Glover or Andreas 
Whittam Smith. This was in 
the Eighties, when we all saw 
a lot of each other in the 
canteen of The Daily 
Telegraph, where we worked 
at the lime. That is to say, 
(hey worked on The Daily 
Telegraph and I worked in the 
canteen. I was between 
columns and was doing a 
waiting and washing-up job, 
but as! was always pretty 
well dressed I tended to 
mingle with the customers, 
and very few of them realised 
l was not a fellow journalist 
As indeed I was. 

“A new newspaper!" we all 
chortled. “Great idea! We 
could cel Eddie Shah in as 
consultant!” 

This was an ironic 
reference to the now 
forgotten Eddie Shah, who 
had just hunched - and seen 
sink - a new newspaper 
called Today or Yesterday or 
something. Sony, I’ve had to 
write this story so fast that I 
haven't had lime to check 
details. Still, that means iL's 
real journalism, 1 suppose! 

“No, I've costed it out 
very accurately,’’ said 
Whittam Smith, “and I think 
wc could make a fortune.” - 


“A fortune?” said young 
Glover, noting something 
down in the pad he always 
carried round with him. “I 
thought you wanted to 
create a new, exciting, 
honest, fearless newspaper 
with lovely but depressing 
black and white photos?” 

“Yes, I'm sorry - that’s 
what l want to do,” said 
Whittam Smith, blushing. 
“And I want you to be my 
young, fearless team.’’ 

Not for the first time, they 
all glanced curiously at me, 
as if not sure who I was.- 
wfaich indeed was the case. I 
felt 1 should say something 
constructive. 

“We should sort out our 
roles, then,? I said. "What 
arc wc all going to do?" 

They responded 
immediately to my . 
leadership qualities. 

“Well, of course I would 
be editor of the paper,” said 
Whittam Smith. 

Td like to stride up and 
down the office shouting at 
people," said Symonds. 

“Good," said Whittam 
Smith. a l like a man who 
knows his own strengths. 
Glover?” 

Td like to be on the paper 
for a while taking notes, then 
leave and write a history of 
it,” said Glover, malting a 


note of what be had just said. 

“Good,” said Whittam 
Smith. “And you ... ?” 

He obviously couldn't 
remember my name, which 
was not surprising, as he bad 
never known it. Each of them, 
it turned out later, thought 
that I was a friend brought 
along by one of the others. 

** WeU." I said, “I thought 
Td do ali the investigating 
and writing and reporting 
and that sort of thing ... ” 
“Good!" they said. 

It was obvious that none of 
them had given any tho ug ht 
to that. “Aid when that’s up 
and running," 1 said. Td like 
to run the Sunday paper.” 

“What Sunday paper?" said 
Whittam Smith. “There isn't ' ’ 
going to be a Sunday paper.” 

“Oh. come on!” 1 said. 
"Everyone wants a Sunday 
paper sooner or later! 
Everyone who starts a daily 
sooner or later has Sunday 
ideas! And in the long run 
they end up having a 
-magazine, a publishing house 
. and a TV channel and ... " 
•“What wfl! you cfill the 


Sunday paper?” said 
Whittam Smith, resp 
to my vision. ’ 

That depends wfc 


responding 


going to call the daily paper. 1 

'‘The Independent , " said 
Whittam Smith. 


“In that case," I said, “Fll 
call the Sunday paper the ... 
the ... the Sunday Guardian 1 . " 

This was clearly not the 
answer they expected. 

“Wouldn’t Independent on 
Sunday be more logical?" 
said Whittam Smith. 

“More logical, yes. Oh yes. 
it’d be more logical all right," 

I said, trying to emulate f ‘ 
William Brown’s sardonic t 
sarcasm. “But newspapers • ; 
are not a logical world. In 
the press we move in a world j 
of whim, and inspiration, and r 
intuitive genius ... " 

“If we call h the Sunday 
Guardian, people will think 
it is a Sunday edition of The 
Guardian ," said Glover, a 
shade nastily. 

“And they will buy it for 
that very reason!” I said. 

"That is the whole idea!" 

1 was called away to serve 
at another table at that 
moment and by the time I 
got back, the decision bad 
been taken in my absence to 
call the Sunday paper The 
Independent on Sunday. It 
was not the first time that 
decisions were taken behind 
my back that were to be 
bitterly regretted later. 

More of this history of The r . 

■ Independent' Os and when it t 
ts clamed by the libel lawyers 
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W e have entered the 
Internet Age. Histori- 
ans will date it as 
starting in 1995 and running on 
perhaps 10 years or so. The 
period will have the same rela- 
tionship to the development of 
computers as, say, the Railway 
Age of the 1830s had to the 
invention of the steam en gine 
A new technology is a g^m 
transforming the way we five. In 
the United States, President 
Clinton, on the campai gn trail 

last Thmsday, announced plans 
to provide free Internet access 
to every schooL In the UK, it is 
estimated that 3.6 million 
■ Britons have surfed the Web at 
least once in the past six months 
■^jjand it looks as though that fig- 
lihire will have risen to 5 million 
v by Christmas, equivalent to one 
in 10 of the population. 

Events are moving quickly 
because every company which 
could play a role in the devel- 
opment is now doing so, and 
those involved are confident 
about the destination: the 
delivery of fully interactive 
multimedia onto a screen in 
your home. In other words, it 
is a new medium which com- 
bines all the attributes of its 
predecessors - text, sound, 
moving image - and adds a 
new ingredient, interactivity. 

It is the last quality which 
gives the Internet its partici- 
pative nature. One-to-one 
communication is its defining 
characteristic. 

It is significant how forgiving 
consumers are. The Internet at 
present is like a strange new 
dty, where few things work well 
and where the roads are in a 
state of constant traffic jam. The chance of 
accessing a chosen Web she quickly depends 
upon what time of day it is. Once North Amer- 
ican users get going each day, the speed of the 
4|jbitcmet declines markedly. 

I™ And yet enthusiasm for the new medium 
grows apace. Early cinema-goers were equally 
understanding, as were radio’s first listeners. 
Jerky films without colour or sound, airwaves 
filled with hiss and cradde - the first users were 
not put off. Nor were train passengers at the 
be ginnin g of Qiieen Victoria’s reign, nor 
were Edwardian motorists. They could all 
sense whal was well done wqthmthe existing 
technical limits; they were sharing an adven- 
ture and they confidently expected improve- 
ments - both in the technology itself and what 
you can do with. iL 

To make the Internet more convenient, 
there are two lines of advance: to provide 
hardware which is at once easier to use, 
cheaper and more efficient, and to improve the 
mechanisms for making payments for goods 
and services. As far as tire former is concerned, 
one-idea is to give television sets some of the 
capabilities of a personal computer so that the 
Internet could be accessed via the TV screen 
- what is called a WebTV. Among the prob- 
lems to be overcome are the difficulties of 
reading text on a TV screen and the question 
of distance - one watches a TV programme 



Andreas 

Wtettam 

Smith 

Like early 
cinema- 


goers, 
Internet 
users are 
tolerant of 
the new 
medium’s 
technical 
limitations 


seated some metres from the 
box but one-works at a com- 
puter screen only centimetres 
away.- . . 

Another approach is to man- 
ufacture and market cheap, 
art-down versions of personal 
computers, known as network 
computers, which .provide 
Internet access and little else. 
They cost a few hundred 
pounds rather (hah upwards of 
£1,000, but may be seen as too 
utilitarian. At the same time a 
great deal of work is being 
undertaken to increase the 
speed of the Internet, particu- 
larly over the last mile of tele- 

phone. cable which joins each 
household to the mam trunking 
system. But it has to be asked 
whether the Internet will be Eke 
London traffie wifi improve- 
ments stimulate increases in the 
volume of traffic rather than 
Jr journeys? 


Payments are made by credit 
card, but H has been difficult to 
persuade consumers that trans- 
mitting credit card de tails via 
the Internet is as safe as other 
methods. Hence the develop- 
ment of encryption techniques. 
In any case there has remained 
the problem of handling trans- 
actions where the value is £10 
or less. This is the role for a new 
system, CyberCoin- Users are 
provided with a piece of soft- 
ware, a sort of electronic wal- 
let, which they fiH from then- 
credit cards and then use to 
make small payments.' 

The first business activity to 
migrate to the Internet has 
been the provirion of informa- 
tion. The BBC has announced 
a link with Internationa] Com- 
puters Limited to provide an Internet service 
with news, weather and travel information as 
well as educational material and entertain- 
ment.. News International has announced a 
similar deal with British Telecom. Underlining 
the participative nature of the medium, BT said 
that the news service would be able to offer 
teenagers help with their homework. 

. Next to move are retailers of books and 
music. The book seller with the largest num- 
ber of titles available in the world is an Amer- 
ican Internet operation, Amazon. Its catalogue 
contains two thirds of the 1.5. million English 
books ut print, making it many times bigger 
than any existing book seller. Before long, 
Amazon customers will be able to ask authors 
questions via e-mail and then, perhaps, chat 
“on-fine” with each other about the books they 
are reading. 

What, then, are the features of the Inter- 
net Age? National boundaries begin to dis- 
solve. Amazon is based in Seattle; I have never 
been there but the company is likely to cater 
for my tastes at least as well as my local book 
seller. Moreover, the Internet Age favours the 
individual because it enables and encourages 
participation. The Internet is not an instru- 
ment of mass-marketing . Indeed, it is likely 
to operate against the growing homogenisa- 
tion of taste which has been such a feature of 
life since the Twenties. 


Give us heUfire, not 
opiate, in the God slot 


T he Church of Eng- 
land director of 
communications. 
Rev Eric Shegog. 
has made a formal 
complaint to the BBC over last 
week's controversial “Thought 
For The Day". The BBC has 
promised that he will receive an 

official response today. 

Bar those of you who reach 
for the off switch as soon as that 
item begins on Radio 4 at 7.50 
each morning, this was a heD- 
fire sermon by an evangelical C 
of E writer and vicar’s wife, 
Anne Atkina. She castigated 
the church for planning a cele- 
bration on the 20th anniversary 
of the Lesbian and Gay Chris-, 
turn Movement, because the 
Bible teaches that homosexu- 
ality is a sin. The delightfully 
named Rev Shegog (any rela- 
tion of Gog and Magog?) 
protests that the C of E was 
given no right to reply. 

Right to reply? On Thought 
for tne Day"? Since when? 
Which atheist has ever had a 
right to reply? Last year the BBC 
conducted a thorough review of 
“Thought For The Day” which, 
unsurprisingly, derided to leave 
things as they were. It would con- 
tinue to admit no other thinkers 
than the purely irrational. No 
philosophers, ethidsts or poets 
unless they are drawn from a 
narrow band of OK religions. 
Not Richard Dawkins or Steve 
Jones, not Bernard WHfiams or 
Ronald Dworkin, all of whose 
thoughts on moral matters and 
the meaning of fife migh t man- 
age to match the depth and 
gravitas of Rabbi Lionel or Sis- 
ter Lavinia. 

Since non-believers have 
never had a right to reply on 
“Thought”, the Rev Shegog’s 
protest is a bit rich. His Christ- 
ian soldiers have their say most 
of the time. The C of E ensures 
that a cabal of like-minded ecu- 
menical moderates in other 
faiths, safe and anodyne, con- 
spire to keep everyone else out- 
Determined to offend no one, 
they exdude the auihen tic tones 
of most religions which are by 
nature divisive and offensive. 

So they exclude the Rev Ian 
Paisley: why don’t we hear him 
proclaiming anathema on the 
anti-Christ in Rome? Whjr don’t 
hear a p apist fulminating m 
the subject of contraception 
and abortion? Why not Anne 
Widdecombe on her curious 
explanation of the Christian 
nature of capitalism? Where are 
the mad mullahs, pagans, 
astrologers, Mormons and any 
others whose more extreme 
beliefs might expose the notion 
of religion to healthy ridicule? 

Anne Atkins’s rant was 
rather refreshing. A good blast 


by Polly Toynbee 



Out there in the real world, religion is 
ferocious, extreme and savage. Ask the 
people in Northern Ireland and Jerusalem 


of full-blown homophobia tells 
us a great deal about the C of 
E, which is divided between the 
closet (or vestry) gays and the 
homophobes. Why don’t we 
get the full flavour of some wild 
Imam proclaiming war on the 
infidels? Out there in the real 
world, religion is ferocious, 
extreme and savage. Ask the 
people of Northern Ireland or 
Jerusalem. Ask the women of 
KabuL 

No, instead we get a warm 
soup of unctuous “Thoughts", 
that jar oddly with the brisk 
tones of the Today programme. 
You know something is wrong 


from the moment they start to 
speak. Sometimes they are 
perky and facetious, sometimes 
they ooze with improper social 
concern for the Bosnians or the 
homeless. Even when it is a 
Sikh, you do not get the authen- 
tic tones of the rebels besieged 
in the Golden Temple, the 
fanatics who shot Indira 
Gandhi You get a soft-voiced 
gentle soul who may carry a 
dirk in his turban, but sounds as 
if he. too. has been through a 
C of E theological college. This 
is a conspiracy of the religions 
to present themselves as agree- 
able, reasonable people. 


despite the mayhem religion 
causes wherever in the world 
people actually believe in it 
More than half the popula- 
tion say vaguely that they believe 
in “something" larger than 
them, though only 35 per cent 
say they definitely believe in a 
God - about the same number 
who proclaim themselves com- 
plete non-believeis. Only 7 per 
cent of the population £ non- 
Christian and only half of them 
actually practice their religions. 
This is a pretty flimsy basis on 
which to inflict religious broad- 
casting iu prime-time slots, 
because there is nothing in the 


BBC charter that compels it. 

Lewis Wolperl, scientist, 
thinker and atheist, said last 
week that the religious impulse 
has been programmed into 
human beings by natural selec- 
tion. When humans became 
conscious they confronted the 
dreadful knowledge of their 
own inevitable death. These 
thoughts were so frightening 
that In order to prolect them- 
selves, some developed reli- 
gious belief in an after-life. 
Thai made it easier for them to 
live with their new-found con- 
sciousness and therefore more 
able to survive, making irra- 
tional belief a part of our 
nature. It does not, however, 
make any of it true. 

The BBC Religious Broad- 
casting Department is a curious 
animal, headed as it is by a 
priest and staffed by religious 
folk. “But surely you wouldn't 
have a science department run 
by non-scientists?" is the odd 
explanation. Then should we 
put politicians in charge of pol- 
itics. doctors in charge ofhcallh 
coverage? 

When I oiled the religious 
department 10 discuss the latest 
row over “Thought", there was 
a distinctly unholy expletive, 
followed by a rather more 
Christian sigh of resignation. 
My heart goes out to them, 
because 1 know what it is like in 
the BBC to be on the receiving 
end of public trouble. However 
good their case, BBC staff can 
only reply to outside critics with 
a sock in their mouth and both 
hands tied behind their back 

The BBC is the nation’s 
punch bag because it is all we 
have to symbolise and codify 
our increasingly fissiparous. 
pluralistic society. The BBC's 
guidelines have become a kind 
of national bible in which we 
express our identity, our stan- 
dards of fairness and morality, 
taste and decency. . 

But for this reason, the sta- 
tus of religion within the BBC 
is worth challenging- “Thought 
for the Day" may only be a 
short slot on the top radio 
show of the day, but it symbol- 
ises a respect for religion which 
does not reflect the national 
state of mind. Worse, it peddles 
a phoney religiosity whidi pret- 
tifies religion. 

Religion only speaks in 
softly moderate tones in a 
country that no longer believes 
in it. True believers in 
Jerusalem and elsewhere kill 
each other. So if “Thought" 
must continue, and if it refuses 
to admit rationalist thinkers, at 
least let us hear some of the 
trumpeting of unbridled tnie 
religion - including the Anne 
Atkinses. 


im 
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into action 


The Nobel award should end international complacency at the plight of East Timor, says Ian Linden 


notion 


B y. awarding the Nobel 
Peace Prize to Bishop 
Belo and Jos6 Ramos 
Horta, two key campaigners 
for justice in East Timor, the 
' Nobel Committee has sent a 
strong signal that it is time to 
end the Tong betrayal of East 
Timor. But, as Indonesia's out- 
raged response illustrated, it is 
not going to change hearts and 

minds in the Suharto regime. 

In contrast to the destruction 

visited on Iraq after it annexed 
Kuwait, Indonesia invaded East 
Timor in December 1975 with 
impunity. Since then, and in the 
face of 10 UN resolutions call- 
ing for withdrawal and uphold- 
ing East Timorese rights to 
self-determination, the lndone- 
g sfan military has presided over 
4 W the death by extra-judicial exe- 
- 1 cution, war, famine and disease 

‘ of some 200,000 East Timorese 

people. . 

I Until new Indonesia nas 
assumed that time is on its 
side, and that guerrillas fighting 
for independence could be 
wiped out Encouraging some 
100.000 Javanese settlers into 
East Timor’s tiny population Of 
about 850,000 has consolidated 
Indonesia’s position. 

The Vatican appointed Car- 
los Filipe Ximeoes Belo as 
apostolic administrator of Din, 
the East Timorese capital, in 
May 1983 in the hope that he 
would not rock the boat. It was 
a miscalculation. 

With growing skill the 
youthful Belo walked the 
tightrope of the East Timorese 
resistance’s guerrilla war ana 
l ^Indonesian occupation. He 
inherited a church that prt>- 
vided both solace and a cul- 
■" rural space for the East Timo- 
rese. There was no doubt 
where his heart lay: .in 
Belo wrote to the UN secre- 


tary-general calling for a UN- 
supervised referendum on self- 
determination. He warned that 
East Timor was “dying as a 
people and as a nation”. There 
was no reply. . 

It took the massacre of some 
200 East Timorese civilians try 
Indonesian forces at the Santa 
Cruz cemetery in Dili in 1991 
to help turn the tide of world 
opinion. The British journalist 
Max Stahl caught the slaughter 
on video and the film was 
broadcast worldwide to inter- 
national outcry. . 

In 1994 the John Pilger/ 
David Monro documentary 
Death of a Nation was shown on 
Centra] TV. A response line was 
jammed with callers until 3am. 
. the next morning. Timor had 
ceased to be a small unknown 

island in the Indonesian archi- 
pelago. It was a popular cause. 

Against this background, the 
UN established talks, between 
the old colonial power, Portu- 
gal, and Indonesia. After sev- 
eral rounds without much 
progress, th e parties agreed to 
all-inclusive talks. The' first 
meeting took, place in June 

1995 - Despite manipulation by 
t fo**- Indonesian government, 
the wide range of Timorese 
represented reached a consen- 
sus statement, in large part due 
to bridge- building by Bishop 
Belo. 

International pressure and 
reaction to repression within 
Indonesia are now beginning to 
make inroads. Indonesia's for- 
eign minister, Ali AIatas, has 
called the Timor issue “navel 
in Indonesia’s shoe" hobbling 
his country’s ambitions on the 
world stage,. 

The low-level guerrilla war 
has a corrosive vietnam-style. 
effect with secret night flights 
wiring the Indonesian war dead 


back to Jakarta. Although the 
nationalist guerrilla leader 
Xanana Gusmao was captured 
in 1992, in prison he threatens 
to assume the mantle of a 
Mandela. 

The European Union 
adopted a Common Position on 
East Timor in January 1996, 
providing a basis for concerted 
action in defence of human 
rights and in favour of a peace 
process. In June the European 
Parliament called on afi EU 
member states “to halt all mfl- 
itazy. assistance and all arms 
sales to Indonesia". 

These developments do not 
sit easily with the public posi- 
tion of the Foreign Office. 
Indonesia is an Asian tiger 
economy in the making, seen as 

a potentially vast market of 
194 mflTro m people and a strate- 
gic linchpin in South-east Asia. 

It is a profligate purchaser of 
arms and concluded S201m of 
arms sales with Britain between 
1988 and 1992. In June 1993 
British Aerospace was awarded 
a £5Q0m contract for 24 Hawk 
fighter/trainers. 

Those visiting the Foreign 

Office to advocate an arms 
embargo know Ihe refrain by 
heart: concern about human 
rights ... impracticable to mon- 
itor regularly ... no evidence 
that Hawk aircraft are used for 
repression ... Indonesian gov- 
eminent assurances... need to 
consult our EU partners. But 
without the stick .of an arms 
emb argo and the carrot of 
e nhanc ed international status 
for. Indonesia, the future for 
East Timor looks grim. 

The Nobel Prize adds three 
things, to the picture. First, it 
enhances Bishop Beta's cre- 
dentials as a mediator, arole 
that the UN wants him to 
play. Belo’s mediation in the 


East Timorese dialogue has 
already complemented UN 
involvement- 

Second, it will strengthen 
the band of Ramos Horta, the 
exiled leader of the East Tim- 
orese resistance, and perhaps 
revive the movement’s peace 
proposal This calls, within a 
two-year period, for a ceasefire, 
release of political prisoners 
and the reduction in number of 
Indonesian troops to 1,000. A 
referendum with independence 
as one option would be held 
after five years. 

Finally, the prize highlights 
how East Timor is unfinished 
business from the period of 
decolonisation. It has turned 
the gravel in Mr Alatas’s shoe 
into a very large stone indeed. 
There are some simple things 
his government can do to 
remove it: stop the arbitrary 
arrests, detention and torture 
of East Timorese; release polit- 
ical prisoners, support on-site 
human rights monitoring by 
the UN, and start negotiations 
with the East Timorese resis- 
tance, including Xanana Gus- 
nao, backed by the UN. 

Yet without more concerted 
action by the international com- 
munity, Indonesia is unlikely to 
negotiate seriously before the 
Suharto regime departs the 
stage. External pressure is a 

Ltering peace talks. The best 
means available, reco mm ended 
by the European Parliament, is 
to halt arms sales (o Indonesia 
now. 

the author is director of the 
Catholic Institute for Interna- 
tional Relations, 190a New 
North Road, London N1 7BJ, 
which this week publishes ' 'East 
Timor The Continuing 
Beamed’. 



Island hem Timor's Bishop Carlos Filipe Belo 
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As the tough lesbian radio ac- 
tress June Buckridge in The 
Killing of Sister George, on stage 
and film. Beryl Reid became a 
household name and proved 
that she could play straight 
roles with the same dramatic 
power with which she captivat- 
ed audiences in comedy. The 
original stage lour of Britain 
emptied theatres in droves, as 
a shocked nation walked out cm 

the controversial drama, but the 

reaction from audiences in Lon- 
don’s West End was different 
and the play became a legend, 
with Reid repeating the role on 
Broadway and on screen. 

It seemed a long way from 
the cheerful actress whose back- 
ground was in variety and who 
was best known for her char- 
acterisation of the schoolgirl 
Monica in the legendary radio 
series Educating Archie. Com- 
edy always seemed Reid's nat- 
ural forte, but she would 
occasionally switch to drama to 
remind everyone that her reper- 
toire was wide. As Connie in the 
television thrillers Tinker, Hula; 
Soldier, Spy and Smiley's People, 
she again gave a performance 
of great intensity. As a result, 
she was an actress who largely 
avoided typecasting, although 
even in comedy she would of- 
ten be seen as the embittered, 
waspish or poker-faced woman 
as she grew older. 

Born in Hereford of Scottish 
parents, Reid worked as a junior 
at the Kendal Milnes depart- 
ment store in Manchester on 
leaving school, encouraged to 
do so by her estate agent father, 
who saw it as the Harrods of 
the North West and a job with 
security. 

However, within a year she 
had left, after successfully au- 
ditioning for the North Re- 
gional Follies concert party, 
making her professional dtSbut 
at the Floral Hall, Bridlington, 
in 1936, performing five shows 
a day and earning £2 a week. 

“Diabolical I was, but eager* 
recalled Reid, who as a child 


had performed her own char- 
acterisation of Uriah Heep for 
family friends and given funny 
monologues in hospitals and old 
people’s homes. 

After a summer season and 
pantomime in Bridlington, Reid 
joined the great variety impre- 
sario Jack Gilliam, for an extra 
10 shillings a week. In 1941, she 
moved to Cinevariety at the 
Gaumont cinema in Lewisham, 
south London, performing 
shows between the film screen- 
ings, which she then did at two 
Astoria cinemas, in the Old 
Kent Road and Britton, with a 
bus on hand to transport her be- 
tween them. 

Reid made her London 
theatre dgbut in the revue Af- 
ter the Show, at the St Martin's 
Theatre, in 1951, and three 
years later made her name at 
the New Watergate Theatre in 
Fast Edition, Second Edition and 
Autumn Revue. Such revues 
were die bread and butter of 
London theatre in the days of 
variety and Reid rose to the top 
of the bill as a singer, dancer and 
comedienne. In 1956. she per- 
formed her own act and ap- 
peared in sketches in Roddn ’the 
Town , a revue at the Palladium. 

By this time, the actress had 
also made her name on radio, 
initially in her own show, A 
Quarter of an Hour with Beryl 
Reid, which ran for 24 weeks. It 
was during a spot on Henry 
Hall's Guest Night that she 
brought to a wider audience the 
ghastly schoolgirl character that 
she bad created on stage. This 
led to her own Starlight Hour ra- 
dio series, in 1952, during which 
the character was christened 
Monica. 

Sbe followed this in the same 
year with the legendary radio 
show Educating Archie (1952- 
56), which featured Peter 
Brough and his ventriloquist's 
dummy, Archie Andrews, as a 
naughty schoolboy. The show 
made Reid a national celebri- 
ty, famous for her Monica 
monologues and adding to it an- 


Beryl Reid 



Top of the bW as singer, dancer and comedienne: Reid (right) wWi Susannah Wxk fat the film of 7he KBBng of Sister George (1968) 


other of her characters from 
summer shows, a char known as 
Marlene of the Midlands. She 
claimed that both were based on 
acquaintances, a girl at school 
who once said, “I can’t make up 
my mind whether lo wear a coat 
or cany a mac," and a step- 
daughter who exclaimed, “She's 
ray best friend and l hate her.” 
Reid took the characters of 
Marlene and Monica, along 
with society do-gooder Mrs 
Shin-Bone, to another BBC ra- 
dio series. Good Evening, Each 
(1958). 

As one of radio's top come- 
diennes, Reid soon found her- 
self in demand for television 
work. After a straight role in the 
BBC production of Mr Bowling 
Buys a Newspaper (1956) she 


landed her own series, playing 
Arelhusa Wilderspin in The 
Most Likely Girl (1957), but was 
as busy as ever on stage. She 
appeared in the revues One to 
Another (1959) at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, before 
transferring to the Apollo, On 
the Avenue (1961) at the Globe, 
and AU Square (1963) at the 
Vaudeville. 

She also had a successful 
broadcasting partnership with 
comedian Jimmy Edwards, al- 
though the pair showed their se- 
rious sides by starring on radio 
in Twelfth Night (1962), in which 
she played Maria, and The Mer- 
ry Wives of Windsor (1962). 
Reid teamed up with Edwards 
as Bessie and Ernie Briggs for 
the television play Af an O' Brass 


(1963) and subsequent series 
Bold as Brass (1964), and 
starred with Barbara Windsor 
in another series. The Hen 
House (1964). 

In 1965, die was offered the 
straight role that was to change 
the direction of her career and 
give Reid the acclaim she 
sought as a dramatic actress. 
Frank Marcus's play The Killing 
of Sister George saw her cast as 
June Buckridge - Sister George 
of the title - whose imminent 
sacking from the cast of a radio 
serial is accompanied by the dis- 
integration of the star's rela- 
tionship with her girlfriend, 
played by Eileen Atkins. It was 
a controversial drama, whose 
theme of lesbianism saw many 
audiences leave their seals dur- 


ing the pre-London tour, which 
began at the Bristol Old Vic in 
April 1965. Despite this reaction 
in the provinces. The Killing of 
Sister George opened two 
months later in the West End, 
at the Duke of York's, to full 
houses and critical plaudits; It 
also won Reid the Antoinette 
Perry Award as Best Actress. 
After almost 18 months in the 
West End, the production ar- 
rived on Broadway, in October 
1966, with Reid repeating her 
role and winning a Tony Best 
Actress award. Of her charac- 
ter, she said: “If Fd played her 
for sympathy, Fd never have got 
any. So I made her as tough as 
old boots.” 

Her talents as a straight ac- 
tress were brought to an even 


wider audience when she 
starred in the film version, 
made by. director 'Robert 
A|dric£iin 1968, although many 
local authorities in. Britain 
. harmed cinemas tom screening 
it 

~ ■ Since her 1940 screen ddbul 
. in the George Formby comedy 
’ Spare a Copper, Reid’s film ap- 
pearances had been sporadic. 
She followed it with the role of 
Miss Dawn in VwBeBes of St 
ZHtbok^ 71954) and parts in pic- 
tures such as Hvo-Uby Stretch 
(I9OT). and The Dock Brief 
(1962). After her stage success 
in The Killing of Sister George, 
she was in demand for films 
such as Inspector Clouseau 
(1968), The Assassination Bu- 
reau (1968) and Star! (1968) and 
followed fee film version of the 
play with big-screen appear- 
ances inEniertaming Mr Sloane 

S , Father Dear Father 
No Sex Please - We're 
(1973), Joseph Andrews 
(1976) and YeUowbeard (1983), 
often in “guest-star” roles. 

Her television career fol- 
lowed the same pattern. Sbc had 
her own variety shows on the 
BBC, such as Beryl Rod Says 
Good Evening (1 968), The Beryl 
Rad Special (1977) and Beryl 
Reid (1980), starred as Mrs 
Marigold Akock with Richard 
O'Simivan in the situation com- 
edy Alcockand Gander (1972) 
and made guest appearances in 
dozens of series, including The 
Goodies, Doctor Who, Minder, 
The Beiderbecke Tapes, Berger- 
ac, Boon and Perfect Scoundrels. 
This ability to mix comedy with 
drarua also resulted in her play- 
ing Mrs Malaprop in The Rivals 
(1970), Mrs Squeers in Smike 
(1974), the Postmistress Gen- 
eral in The Apple Cart (1975), 
Mrs Knox in The Irish RM 
(1983), Grandma in The Secret 
Diary of Adrian Mole Aged 13 $4 
(1985) and The Growing Pains 
of Adrian Mole (1987), Mum in 
The Comic Strip Presents . . . 
Didn’t You Km My Brother? 
(1987) and Robbie Coltrane’s 


mother in Cracker (1993). 

But Reid was most success- 
ful on television as the decrepit 
Connie Sachs in John Le Car- 
ry's Tinker, Tailor, Soldierjgto 
(1979) and its sequel, Smuey’s 
people (19S2), the second series 
winning her a BAFTA Best 
Actress award, after being 

nominated in the same catego- ^ 

ry for her performance in the=* 
first series- 

Although she spent much of 
her time on televiaon, Reid con- 
tinued to work in the theatre, 
playing Madame Arcati in 
SBme §wir (1970) ai the Glebe, 
Frau Bergmann in the Nation- 
al Theatre production of Spring 
Awakening (1974), Hath in En- 
tertaining Mr Sloane (1975) at 
both the Royal Court and Duke 
of York’s, Lady Wishfort in 

The Way of the Wbrid (197S) for 
the R5»C at the Aldwycfa, and 
Maud in Bom In the Gardens 
(1980) at the Globe, which won 
her the Society of West End 
Theatres Award for Best Com- 
edy Performance. In 1986 she 
was appointed OBE in the New 
Year Honours List and was 
presented with a Variety Cijr 
of Great Britain award for Mi 
contribution to sbowbusiness. 

In 1991, she also won a Lifetime# 
Achievement award for Com- 
edy presented at the British 
Comedy Awards. 

■ AD her life. Beryl Reid suf- 
fered from dyslexia - word- 
blindness - and. in later years* 
the bone-crumbling disease os- 
teapoross. which resulted in her 
doing less work. Her autobiog- 
raphy, So Much Love, was pub- 
lished in 1984, and she was also 
the author of Cat’s Whiskers 
(1986), Beryl, Food and Friends 
(1987) and The Kingfisher Jump 
(1991). 

Anthony Hayward 

Beryl Elizabeth Reid, actress: 
bom Hertford 17 June 1919; 
OBE 1936; married 1950 Bill 
Wbrsley ( marriage dissolved), 
1954 Derek Fran/din (marriage 
dissolved): died 13 October 1996. 



Rene Lacoste. the crocodile 
shirt man, was the last of the 
four tennis-playing “Musca- 
teers" whose deeds and duelling 
on the tennis courts of the 
world could match any adven- 
Lures from the colourful pen of 
Alexandre Dumas. 

Always frail and pale - even 
sickly- as a Parisian youth, La- 
coste was the most unlikely 
survivor of the famous four 
Frenchmen who dominated the 
game in the 1920s when lawn 
tennis was developing from a 
fairly peaceful pastime into a 
well-to-do serial highlight of the 
summer season. His legendary 
team mates were the volatile 
Jean Borotra, Toto Brugnon. 
“the Rock", and Henri Cochet, 
the magician who could play the 
most wonderful early-bail 
strokes without ever quite 
knowing how he did it. 

% contrast, Lacoste was aus- 
tere by nature and his remark- 
able successes came from 
careful planning rather than 
from inner inspiration. After 
every match he could be seen 
sitting quietly in a comer of the 
dressing room making careful 
notes about the match he had 
just played or on a competitor 
he had' just seen. He noted 
their strengths and Lheir weak- 
cncsscs, their likes and dis- 
likes. He also developed one of 
the first ball-lobbing machines 
in 1925. so as to improve his 
smash. 

With his conservative outlook 
on life, it would have been re- 
markable if he had been any- 
thing but a haseliner, yet his 
success at this type of play 
came when the gnat Bill TDden 
was thrilling Ihe cmwdswiLh dis- 
plays of pace and power, a 
iand of tennis which was to be- 
come the role model of today's 
champions. 

Lacoste began playing at the 
age of 15 against the wishes of 


Rene Lacoste 



Baseflnen Lacoste, tee last of the four “Muskateefs”, winning Wimbledon in 1925 Photograph: AI (sport 


his father, who did not think he 
was physically strong enough to 
withstand the pressures of se- 
rious competition. Within a 
year the young Rene was na- 
tionally ranked in France, and 
by the age of 22 was interna- 
tionally recognised as a star in 
the making. 

From 1924 - two years after 
the All England Club grounds 
had moved to Church Road in 
Wimbledon - to 1929, when the 
creeper was beginning to grow 
around the Centre Court, not 
only did one or other of the 
Four Musketeers win the Men's 
Singles but, with the exception 
of 1926. they also produced the 
runner-up. Lacoste became 
champion in 1925, beating 
Borotra, and again in 1928 


defeating Cochet. both match- 
es ui four sets. He won the Wim- 
bledon men's Doubles in 1925 
with Borotra as his partner, a 
chalk -and -cheese partnership 
if there ever was one. 

Lacoste went on to defeat 
Borotra in the final of the US 
Championships in 1926, when 
the event was played on the 
rather dicey grass courts of the 
West Side Club. Forest Hills, 
New York, but it was his tri- 
umph the following year with his 
11-9. 6-3. 11-9 defeat of Bill 
Tilden, who had held the title 
for six consecutive years, which 
really rocked the American 
tennis establishment 

With his all-conquering team 
mates as his only serious threat 
Rene Lacoste won the French 


Singles in 1925, 1927 and 1929, 
and the Men's Doubles in 1925 
and 1929. 

He also played Davis Cup for 
France from 1923 lo 1928. miss- 
ing the odd match because of 

sickness, and France won the 
Cup for six consecutive years 
(1927-1933). This was when 
the event was treated with all 
the enthusiasm and atmosphere 
of a Super-Bowl and the Grand 
National rolled into one. 

Because of ill health, Lacoste 
had to retire in 1929, at the age 
of 25, but by then be had already 
discovered romance for the 
first time and married the beau- 
tiful French golf champion Si- 
mone Thion de la Cbaume. 

It is ironical that in spite of 
all his international successes. 


Rene Lacoste wiD be best re- 
membered for the tiny green 
crocodile embroidered on the 
sportswear much beloved by 
beautiful suh-and-sorial seekers 
from the Cote d’Azur to Bon- 
di Beach. 

It became his “trade mark” 
long before hie thought of go- 
ing into the up-market clothing 
trade. At first, his contempo- 
raries called him “the crocodile’’ 
because once he got his teeth 
into an opponent he would not 
let go. And then, almost by co- 
incidence, when he spotted an 
expensive alligator suitcase in a 
shop window, his Davis Cup 
captain said he would buy it for 
him if he won his matches. La- 
coste obliged and from then on 
he had the green crocodile em- 
broidered on his own blazer 
pockeL This was probably his 
one and only extroversion. 

He started La Societd 
Chemise Lacoste in 1934 and 
ran it “like a hobby” till his son, 
Bernard, took it over in 1964 
and expanded it into a world- 
wide operation. (Lacoste him- 
self had other business 
involvements, including repre- 
senting Ben dix- Lockheed in 
France.) 

Perhaps now he is dead, 
those in charge will reproduce 
the green crocodile in black. 
When Mr Rolls died, the “RR” 
was altered from red to black 
and, after all Rene Lacoste was 
something of a tennis-playing 
Rolls-Royce, for you could al- 
most hear his clock ticking even 
when be was playing at full 
speed. It would be a better trib- 
ute than arty crocodile tears. 

Laurie Pignoo 

Rene Lacoste, tennis player and 
businessman : bom Paris 2 July 
1904: married Simone Thion de 
la Chaume (three sons, one 
daughter); died St Jean de Luz 
12 October 1996. 


Professor William Vickrey 


On Tuesday 8 October we toast- 
ed William Vickrey at the Eco- 
nomics department of Columbia 
University. Along with the Cam- 
bridge professor James Mir- 
rlees, be had won the 1996 
Nobel Prize in economics. Now 
we are mourning him, after his 
death on Friday 11 October. 

For Vickrey, the Nobel Prize 
was the culmination of a lifetime 
of work. A native of British Co- 
lumbia, he joined the Columbia 
Economics department faculty 
in 1946 and never left it. 

Hewasabig man with a shock 
of white hair and a deep voice 
that no one in the department 
ever heard expressing anger or 
even annoyance. His modesty, 
combined with the fact that his 
ideas were so far ahead of his 
time, meant that recognition 
outride the rirde of fellow re- 
searchers came late. But when it 
came, it was a flood. In the last 
four years, he was elected Pres- 
ident of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, a member of 
the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, and finally Nobel laureate. 

But ideas, not honours, were 
what motivated Vickrey (that's 
why be appeared such an ec- 
centric). Not just any ideas - 
practical ones about how to 
make the world a better place. 
A Quaker and a conscientious 
objector in the Second World 
War, his shoes were never 
leather and his briefcase was al- 
ways cloth. The money from the 
Nobel Prize meant little to him; 
his joy came from the hope that 
finally important people (not just 
clever ones) would start paying 
attention to those ideas. For 
three days he poshed as bard as 
he could to make sure people 
would hear them. 

His Nobel Prize was for auc- 
tion theory, and today US 
presidential candidates are 
competing to take credit for 
Vickrey-inspired auctions of 



Vickrey: ideas not honours 


the electromagnetic spectrum. 
Auctions are an example of 
“asymmetic information'’: the 
bidders know what they are will- 
ing to pay but the seller doesn’t 
Vickrey was the first to analyse 
successfully how different kinds 
of institutions would work in 
such settings. But auctions were 
not one of the ideas he cared 
most about: it was, he said, “one 
of my digressions into abstract 
economics. At best. It’s of mi- 
nor significance in terms of 
h uman welfare." 

The range and depth of his 
contributions to economics are 
best conveyed in the volume 
Public Economics (Cambridge 
University Press, 1994). This is 
a selection of 26 of his 140 
papers, lovingly and expertly 
edited Ity four outstanding 
economists - Richard Aroott, 
Kenneth Arrow, Anthony 
Atkinson and Jacques Dreze. 
Arrow and Dreze had been 
Vickrey's students at Columbia 
in the late Forties and Fifties. 

In this book, for instance, are 
his plans to make public utilities 
and transit systems operate bet- 
ter - essentially by charging 
each user neither more nor less 
tian the costs be imposes on the 
rest of society, including other 
users. This leads to a wealth of 


ingenious and practical sohmesi^r 
- for subways, drastic reductions 
in off-peak feres, high rush-hour 
feres to popular destinations, 
and a land tax to make up the 
deficit. For highways and 
bridges, he showed how a 
smoothly varying peak-hour toll 
could make everyone better off 

over a bridge cheaply could do 
so by sitting in their cars the old 
way, but in a parking lot or their 
own driveways rather than a traf- 
fic jam. 

He also thought about the US 
tax system, saying his proudest 
accomplishment was a “cumu- 
lative averaging” taxation plan 
that would eliminate over two- 
thirds of the current tax code - 
fire parts devoted to assuring in- 
come- between years - and re- 
solve fee controversy over taxing 
capital gains - all without sacri- 
ficing progressivity. His study of 
taxes led to his early utilitarian 
anticipation of the “original 
position” or “veil of ignorant ", 
approach to the ethical founds 
Pans of a criterion for social wel-^ 
fare made famous by Johiw- 
Rawis. 


A week ago, Vickrey fin- 
ished a paper called “Fifteen Fa- 
tal Fallacies of Financial 
Fundamentalism” m which be 
assailed fee current American 
obsession wife balancing fee 
budget. He was convinced it was 
leading to a major recession. 

That paper was going to be 
fee basis of his lecture in Stock- 
holm when he accepted the No- 
bel Prize. We wflJ never hear his 
voice again, but feat doesn't 
mean we shouldn’t listen to him. 


Brendan O’Flaherty 

William Spencer Vickrey, econ- 
omist bom Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia, Canada 21 June 1914; 
married 1951 Cecile Thomp- 
son; died White Plains, New 
York 11 October 1996. 
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DEATHS 

P1CKAKD; David Hugh. Professor 
(Emerini*) London University, at 
Greysionc Lodpe, Pottenpno cm Q 
OlKJci. Private woodland funeral. 
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Birthdays 

Lord Barnett, fanner MR ”3; Mr 
Reynold Bouini. former trade onion 

leader, Mr John Boyd. HM Chief 
Inspector of Const abiilaiy for Scot- 
land. 63: Mr Roland Butcher, crick- 
eter. 43; Mr Sim Cram, aihkie.36; 
Mr Vivian Davies. Keeper of Egypt- 
ian .Antiquities, British Museum, 
49; Mr John de Courcy ting, former 
MEPand diplomat, 63: Mr Thomas 
Dolby, rock band keyboard player, 
38: Mrs Elizabeth EMcvo-Coll. Vice* 
Chancellor. University of East An- 
glia. 5-S; Sir Leslie Fletcher, former 
chairman. The Rank Organisation. 
74; Sir Christopher French. High 
Court judge. 71; Professor John 
Griffith barrister and professor of 
Public Law, 7$; Air Chief Marshal Sir 
David Harcoun -Smith. 65: Mr Justin 
Hayward, rock singer, 50; Mr David 
HinchJifie MP, 48; Mr James Hodg- 
son, former vice-chairman. British 
Telecom. 71 ; Professor Victor Hoff- 
hrand. hacmatologht, pi: Mr Joe Hy- 
man. former company chairman, 75; 
Mr William Jarvis, racehorse train- 
er. 3b; Dr Anne Lee. Headmistress, 
Malvern Girls' College. 43; Sir 
Richard Luce. Vice-Chancellor, Uni- 
versity of Buckingham. 60. Mr Roger 
Moore, film actor, tifc Sir Derek Chil- 
ton QG former permanent secretary. 
Lord Chancellor's Office, 69; Fran- 
chise PascaL actress. 47; Mr Thomas 


Prentice, life presderu. Harrisons and 
Crosficld, 77; Mr Cliff Richard, 
singer, 56; Mr John Roques, senior 
partner and chief executive. Touche 
Ross & Co. 5S; Mr Roger Taykir, ten- 
nis player. 55; Mr Christopher Tim- 
othy, actor, 56: Miss Carole longue 
MEP, 41; Mr Kieran Homey, play- 
wright. 74; Mr Alan WQUoins MP, 66; 
Mr Derek Wood. OC principal, St 
Hugh's College. Oxford, 59. 

Anniveraries 

Births: James IL King of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1653; William 
Penn. Quaker founder of Pennsyl- 
vania. 1644; Joseph, first Baron Du- 
veen of Millbank. an dealer, 1869; 
Eamon Dc Valera, statesman, 1882; 
Katherine Mansfield (Beauchamp) 
I Kathleen Middleton Murry), writer, 
ISSSj Dwight David ELscobewer. 
34th president of the US. 1890: e.e. 
Cummings (Edward Em tin Cum- 
mings). poet and painter, 1894; Lil- 
lian Gish (Uluin Diana dc Gutehe), 
Gim actress. 1896. Deaths: Harold, 
King or the English, lolled in battle, 
1066; Dame Marie Tempest (Mary 
Susan Etberington). actress, 194% Er- 
win Johannes Eugcn Rommel, gen- 
eral commit ted suicide. 1944; Errol 
Flynn, film actor, 1959; Dame Edith 
Mary Evans, actress, 1 976; (Hany LiF 
lis) Bing Crosby, singer, 1977; 
Leonard Bernstein, conductor and 


composer, 1990. On this day; the Bat- 
tle of Hastings was fought at Senlac 
HI1L Fevenscy, Sussex, 1066; Maty, 
Queen of Scots was tried, 1586; fee 
trial of Marie Antoinette took place, 
1793; the Prussians were defeated by 
Napoleon at the Battle of Jena- 
Aueistadt. 1806; bread riots took 
place in Hyde Park, London. 1855; 
Oxford degrees were first conferred 
on women, 1920; SOp coins f seven- 
sided) were issued to replace fee 10 
shilling note, 1969; fee first dose-up 
television pictures of Mars were 
transmitted to Earth by fee US 
Mariner 9 spacecraft, 1971. Ibday is 
the Feast Day of St Angadriaua, St 
B orchard of Wurzburg, St Callixtus 
I. pope, St Dominic Laoricatus. St 
Justus of Lyons, St Manaccus and St 
MancchHdu. 

Lectures 

Victoria and Albeit Museum: Jan 
Ross-Munro, “ 17th-century design in 
England and France (ii)", 230pm. 
Gresham College (Barnard's Inn 
Hall): David Vermont, "City Insti- 
tutions: fee reinsurance market”, 
lpm. 

University College, London (History 
Dept): Dr3oeCain,“Mayr-ed in fee 
Process; managing community in- 
frastructure for reform during fee 
evolutionary synthesis", 4_30pm. 


J ■ 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by fee re- 
porters of thcAHEngfandLaw 
Reports. 

Broadcasting 

R v Broadcasting Complaints Gom- 
■olsskm, a p Barclay; QBP (Sedkj J) 
4 Ckt 1996 . 

Section 143 of the Broadcast- 
ing Act 1990 unambiguously 
Bmfted fee power of fee Broad- 
casting Complaints Commis- 
sion so feat it had no power to 
adjudicate on a complaint of in- 
fringement of privacy against 
fee BBC where material bad 
been obtained for inclusion in 
a programme yet to be broad- 
cast This was so even where 
once the programme had been 
broadcast the complaint was 
bound to succeed. 

Geoffrey Robertson QC, Peter Duffy 
(hr eB White Dummi ) forthcapp&cansx 
Made Shaw {Gregory Bo weOfit and 
MUnen) for the respondents; Robert £n- 
detortQC {BBC Liyaim Department/ 
for the BBC 

Capital allowances 

Bradky (TtMIT) v London Eteeffiei- 


CASE SUMMARIES 

4 K" " ■ - 


14 October 1996 


iy pfq CUD (Bbektarne J) 24 July 
1996. 

The taxpayer was not entitled 
to claim capital allowances for 
the whole of the capital ex- 
penditure incurred in provid- 
ing an electrical substation in 
Leicester Square, because only 
part of fee expenditure had 
been on plant the rest on 
premises. The structure of the 
substation was premises in 
which trading activity was car- 
ried on rather than part of the 
apparatus with which it was ear- 
ned on. 

Michael Furnas (Inland. Revenue) for 
AeCrmvn; Peter Whiteman QC ( Den- 
tan Hall) for London Ebaridn t 

Capital gains 

Goodwtn t Cutis fBMET); <3>D (Sfr 
John Vmdott) 23 Jnfr 1996. 

Fbr the purpose of the exemp- 
tion from capital gains tax: for 
private residences under s 223 
of fee Taxation of Chargeable 
Gains Act 1992, a distinction 


such cases at an early stage, so J 
enabling fee court to make ap-1 
propriate directions for the fH-Ti' 
mg of medical evidence, 
statements and reports, and to 
direct an earty hearing on fee 
factual issues. 

Vexations litigant 

Jena ▼ V»a Colin* CA (Hoarse, 
feKfa,SdrkmannLU) 36 July 1996. 
Once ■ a person, previously 
barred a$ a vexatious litigant 
from instituting or continuing 
proceedings without the leave 
of fee oourt, was then granted 
such leave, ex pane, pursuant 
to s 42(3) of fee Supreme 
Court Act 1981, fee proposed 
defendant to fee proceedings 
was neither a party to the ap- 
plication nor entitled to be 
joined as one, and was there- 
fore unable to have such leave 
set aside. His recourse must be 
“ application, under 
CCR Ord 13, r 5, or RSC Ori 
18,r 19, to strike fee proceed? 
mgs oul 

fmiam Crotnher QC, Paul Stone 
(Hopper A Whiten. Torquayjforthcde- 
Rndant; the ptaoufff in person. 


was to be made between tem- 
porary accommodation and ac- 
tual residence. A property 
which the taxpayer had occu- 
pied only for a short time as 
temporary accommodation, 
having put it on fee market eveo 
before completion, could not be 
said to be his residence. 

David Ewart CABam Trent A Co) for the 
taxpayer; Timothy Brennan (Inland 
Revenue) fee the Crown. 

Children 

ReS(Andiur)(CareonteRqBUiic8r- 

in*fc fora D(Bracore0J) 20 Ang 1996. 

In cases involving children 
where where there were dear 
factual issues, such as sexual or 
physical abuse, which made 
them suitable for a split hear- 
ing, fee first part dealing wife 
fee factual issues and fee sec- 
ond part to determine fee out- 
come based on those facts, it 
was important for local au- 
thorities and guardians ad litem 
to help fee court to identify 


l. 
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business 


say 


Actions, they say, speak far 
louder than words. Smooth- 
ing executives employing 
the latest in fashionable man- 
agement-speak may win round 
even the most hard-nosed 
investors to their cause. 

But when directors actually 
dip into their own pockets to 
buy stock in their company or 
sell to raise some cash - even 

if only to pay for the kids’ pubfic 

school fees — their actions can 
be a window on the soul of a 
business and shareholders 
should sit up and take notice. 

Historically, dealings by 
company directors in their own 
shares have provided good sig- 
nalS'for the market sectors 
and individual stocks. 

According to research just 
published by Philip Wblsten- 
crofit, UK market strategist at 
US investment bank Merrill 
Lynch, buying by insiders has 
been particularly successful, 
usually on a one-year view. 

And when director selling is 
combined with a downward 


trend in earnings forecasts, 
sectors and stocks tend to 
underperform the rest of ihe 
stock market 

Surveying the latest trends in 
directors’ dealings, Mr 
Woklencroft concludes that 
bosses remain bullish about the 
UK stock market, despite the 
recent rise in share puces. . 

He notes that in September, 
224 directors bought dares and 
101 sold, leaving the buy/oJl ra- 
tio fairly high at 2-2. His. 
analysis,, which excludes all 
options-related transactions, 
bonuses and trades under 
£1X00, also finds that Erectors 

are unusually positive about 
smaller companies. . 

He suspects that directors of 
smaller companies , aware of the 
cyclical nature of their busi- 
nesses, are seemg an improving 
trend and are buying accord- 
ingly. One of the most heavily 
bought sectors in the past three 
months has been engineering, 
though insiders are also warm- 
ing to general industrial stocks. 


As for individual shares, 
noteworthy buying has been 
seen in mnlti-mility Scottish 
Power, lejsurc group Rank and 
dotbes retailer Burton. 

By contrast Marks & 
Spencer has been the most 
heavily sold FISE 350 stock in 
the past six months, suggesting 
that although profits forecasts 
are edging up, investors may be 
losing their enthusiasm for re- 
tailers. 


tour operator First Choice 
came out top when -ranked by 
the number of directors who 
have been net buyers over the 
past six months, closely' fol- 
lowed by Daily Crest, the pro- 
cessing aim of the old milk 
marketing board, and ML 
Holdings, the aerospace and 
defence group. The biggest 
net sellers over the same peri- 
od were found at high -flying 
restaurant drain PhzaExpress. 

: This morning Premier Fhr- 
neH. the recently-merged dis- 
tribution group, kicks off a 



STOCK MARKET WEEK 


PATRICK TOOHER 


fairl y quiet weekfor company 
reporting. The figures are un- 
lobe acccn^amed by far- 
ther news ou the pargress of the 


SHARE SPOTLIGHT 



recent merger. The figures, 
which will contain just three 
months’ contribution from Pre- 
mier, are likely to reflect the 
impact of weaker semicon- 
ductor prices and a catalogue 
business being restrained by 
slower-tfaan-eapected growth in 

the UK economy. Analysts are 
looldqg for pre-tax profits fa the 
six months to July of around 
£60m versus £36m last time, 
with the dividend raised from 
4.6p to 53 p. 

Selling its US fresh produce 
distribution business fast week 
for£733m has rather stolen the 
thunder from Albert n&er's fi- 
nals cm Thursday . The deal was 

a long time coming, having 
beenflagged in April NatWest 


thinks that relief the deal has 
finally been done should more 
than compensate for the terms 
being slightly less favourable 
than originally thought. Al- 
though the shares have under- 
performed the market by 15 
per cent since April, NatWest 
feels Fisher’s 1L9 per cent 
yield should preclude further 
weakness. In the year to August 
1996, the broker looks for pre- 
tax profits before exceptional 
items of £403m. but the fore- 
cast for 1997 has been trimmed 
by £3m to £43xn to re fleer the 
earnings dilution that comes 
with the US deal and weaker 
European currencies. 

Worshippers of the grain roll 
be looking out for preliminary 
figures from High hind Distil- 
leries on Monday' and from 
Born Stewart two days later. 

Most attention will focus 
on Highland’s progress on in- 
tegming whisky distiller 
Macallan-GIenlivci, bought 
earlier this year for £188m, and 
news cm the pricing strategy for 


Highland’s Famous Grouse 
blend in the run-up to the key 
Christmas selling period. An- 
alysts expect pre-tax profits 
feu: the year to August of about 
£4 lm versus £43m Iasi time. 

Bum Stewart warned earlier 
this month that an unresolved 
accounting issue had caused it 
to delay publication of itsyear- 
end results by two weeks. It said 
the issue had come up late in 
auditing, but declined to give 
further detail The lack of a 
trading statement gave some 
comfort to analysts, but they 
are concerned that with whisky 
prices weakening in recent 
years. Burn Stewart may have 
to write down the value of the 
stocks. With forecast earnings 
per share of 3.6p there is also 
a question mark over the 5p 
dividend being maintained. 

On Wednesday, Sn*i>K« in- 
dustries is expected to report 
pre-exceptional profits of up to 
£165m in the year to July ver- 
sus £I38m last time. Analysts 
expect the results to benefit 


from the inclusion of recent ac- 
quisitions in the industrial and 
a good performance from the 
aerospace side. They will also 

be looking for comments on the 

state of the US healthcare 
market, where there is specu- 
lation about how robust mar- 
gins are in its medical division. 

Eight new store openings, in- 
cluding a first presence in the 
Greater London area, are 
Hkcly to have done wonders for 

sales at retailer DFSFtarnltmc, 
though possibly at the expense 
of margins as sore opening and 
advertising costs rise. NatWest 
forecasts pre-tax profits of 
£30m versus £26. 2m for (he 
year to July. 

Ties tend to bought in the 
run-up to Christmas so Tues- 
day’s first-half figures from Tie 
Rack will not be much of a 
guide to the foil-year outcome. 
Indeed, interims typically ac- 
count for only 5-6 per cent of 
annual profit’s. Pre-tax profits 
should come in around 
£500,000, in line with a year aga 
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E Why pay bank 
2 charges when 
| First Direct 
is free? 

for 24 hour telephone banking 

0800 24 24 24 


For ful mitten rteteti at our mnriem write to Hnt Direct, Freepost, Leeds. ISM 1FD. 
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Crackdown on schemes to avoid bonus tax 




&-A 

.V-4 


ROGER TRAPP 

City advisers are braced for a 
crackdown on schemes de- 
signed to reduce the tax paid on 
bonuses to bankers and other 
professionals, who are enjoying 
their highest earnings since the 
late 1980s. 

The authorities are already 
understood to be challenging 
one popular technique used by 
investment banks to avoid 
National Insurance contribu- 
tions, by paying bonuses in the 
form of life policies that are sub- 
sequently cashed in. lax spe- 
cialists at leading accountancy 
firms believe that the Depart- 
ment of Social Security, which 
is responsible for NI contribu- 
tions, is collecting material to 
mount a court action against 
other tax reduction plans. 

Sandy Pepper, partner with 
Coopers & Lybrand, said: “It’s 


fair to say that the DSS does not 
like these arrangements at all. 
And the Chancellor is on record 
as saying he doesn't like them.” 

Since the late 1980s, when the 
cap on NI contributions was 
lifted, employers have sought to 
avoid liability to a tax that 
amounts to a tenth of payroll 
costs by paying staff in such 
“currencies*' as unit trusts, gold, 
diamonds, platinum sponge and 
fine wines. 

Instead of introducing a gen- 
eral anti-avoidance provision, 
with exceptions where appro- 
priate, the Government has 
merely blocked each loophole 
as it arses. Recently, employ- 
ers and their advisers have 
sought more obscure methods 
in the effort to keep one step 
ahead of the authorities. 

Though it would be relatively 
easy to do, there has been little 
effort so far to produce 


legislation cracking down on the 
NI avoidance schemes. 

If the Government did decide 
to act it would be another blow 
to City institutions following the 


Chancellor's decision last week 
to dose a loophole that gave 
Significant tax advantages when 
companies carried out share 
buybacks mid special dividends. 


The belief there is wide- 
spread abuse of the system in 
the City has been fuelled by the 
discovery that Peter Young, the 
disgraced Morgan Grenfell 


Asset Management fond man- 
ager, had his bonus paid into a 
custodial account in Jersey, 
Op inio n in fire finawwi ser- 
vtcescominmuty is divided over 


Staff paid with life policies or offshore with shares 


Some of the most popular tax avoidance 
schemes of recent years are: 

• Bonuses paid in the form of life poli- 
cies. They have been used by a small num- 
ber of lai^e investment banks over tbe past 
two to three years. 

• Bonuses paid offshore in the form of 
shares. Some organisations grant execu- 
tives options that are not liable to tax when 
they are exercised, though there may be 
capital gains tax to pay if the shares are 
sold. It is possible leghiixiatefy to avoid pay- 
ing UK tax if the options are put into a 
trust based oflshore. 

• Pre-retirement employee benefit 


schemes (Prebs) paid into a dtaretionafy 
trust set op by tbe company. Though of- 
ficially no individual has any right to the 
money in practice there is an a greem ent 
between the company and its executives 
that a shig of the money is theirs. The ab- 
sence of aright over the moo^ means that 
the executive does not pay tax until the 
fond is distributed, and it, in the words 
of one tax specialist, E4 they are retired and 
living on the Costa del Sol, they might not 
pay tax at all”. 

• One variant of tbePreb is the loan front 
a bust Money can be lent from the trust 
to employees or their spouses. 


• Another variant is the loan against the 
offshore trust Provided the employee can 
demonstrate that there are funds In the 
trust, and that there will he some fora of 
rfistrginrtmij a hanfc may grant a loan, and 
so allow an employee Co gain income 
through having fands deposited offshore 
which are not immediately liable fortax. 

• Some US banks In London employ US 
personnel with separate contracts fcrwork 
that they do outside the UK. Though they 
are based hi Britain, tbey are able to claim 
that a proportion of their income relates 
to work done in other countries and is 
therefore not subject to UK tax. 


the extent to which other 
o r ga n i sa tions foDow.tlns prac- 
tice, especially since having 
money paid into an offshore 
account carries no immediate 
tax advantages, on the grounds 
that ftis where the ledptent was 
based when earning it rather 
than where the money is paid 
that interests the Revenue. 

Specialists stressed there 
were a lot of myths about Jer- 
sey and other offshore centres 
and daimed that much of the 
talk was hype aimed at drum- 
ming ut 


John Whiting, tax partner 
with Price tyfeterhouse, said: 
“Nowadays, it b more and more 
difficult to food a loophole and 
whenever they are found they 
get talked about on the con- 
ference circuit” 

Just as the Revenue is zeal- 
ous about collecting newspaper 
cuttings about City bonuses, it 


also sends officials to seminars 

devoted to saving tax. 

David Williams, tax partner 
with Smith & Williamson, said: 
‘There are some fairly sharp 
and aggr essive tax inspectors 
who look after the affairs of 
people in the CSty and they don’t 
accept any old nonsense.” 

Mr Pepper suggested much of 
the work done by him and his 
counterparts was connected 
, with ever more sophisticated 
remuneration arrangements. 

For example, if employers are 
seeking to build in an element 
of deferred pay to act as a hand- 
cuff, much effort goes into en- 
suring that the employee does 
not pay tax before he or she re- 
ceives the money. 

A DSS spokesman said the 
department kept the situation 


. particular schemes when it fel 
itwas appropriate. 


Wickes 
director 
to repay 
part of 
bonus 


PETER RODGERS 

Financial Editor 

Tie for Llewellyn, former finance 
director of Wickes. the troubled 
DIY retailer, is believed to have 
agreed to repay part of his 1995 
bonus and Henry Sweetbaum, 
the former chairman, is con- 
sidering the same move, it 
emerged yesterday. 

Repayment of the profit- 
related bonuses would be 
regarded in ihe City as an ac- 
knowledgement that they share 
some of ihe responsibility for the 
£50m overstatement of profits 
that put the group into a crisis. 

Wickes booked discounts 
from suppliers as profiis-before 
the goods were sold, over a pe- 
riod of four years or more, so 
the bonuses were based on 
profit levels that proved to be 
an illusion. 

Mr Sweetbaum, who is not 
thought to have agreed yet on 
a repayment but isstili in talks, 
was paid £890,000 in profit- 
related bonuses last year. 

Mr Llewellyn, who is now 
finance director of Caradon, was 
paid £609,000 aud another 
director. Michael Corner, who 
is likely to leave Wickes soon, 
was paid the same. 

it is believed Mr Corner is 
also considering a repayment 
but it is not dear whether he wfll 
follow Mr Llewellyn's example. 

This week the company is ex- 
pected to publish a long-await- 
ed circular giving its account of 
what happened during the years 
in which profits were overstated. 

One issue in the negotiations 
over a possible repayment of 
bonuses is whether any of the 
non -executive directors of 
Wickes will be made to take 
some public share of responsi- 
bility for what went wrong. 

The intention of the circular 
is to say who was responsible for 
the profits overstatement and 
how it happened, but there 
have been delays in getting the 
document to the point of signat- 
ure by the board because of le- 
gal arguments over the wording. 
~ It Is thought that the circular 
will say the executive directors 
bore overall responsibility for 
what went wrong, not that they 
were directly implicated. 

The target date for publica- 
tion is believed to be Wednes- 
day but Wickes has missed 
deadlines before. 

The shares were suspended 
when the overstatement of 
profits came to light and are un- 
likely to he relisted until late this 
year’ or early next year, when the 
company will also need to an- 
nounce a rights issue to replace 
some of the huge hole discov- 
ered in its balance sheet. 



Five businessmen are likely to make 
a paper profit of more than £15m 
when their company, SDK Business 
Systems, floats on the stock market 
with a full listing later this year, in a 
placing organised by Kteinwort Ben- 
son. SDX is also paying £1.5m - 
averaging about £8,000 a head - to 


200 of its staff as a flotation bonus. 

The company, which specialises In 
business communications technology, 
is expected to be valued at more 
than £50m, including up to £10m of 
new money. SDX was bought from 
SIC five years ago m a management 
buyout for a price befleved to be 


£5m, and ft is now worth eight tones 
as much. 

The biggest shareholder, with 22 
per cent. Is Frank Bretherton (above), 
chief executive, whose state is worth 
more than £8m. Itoo other directors, 
Jeremy Cooks and Bob Kennedy own 
about 10 per cent each. 


Smith to head Morgan 
as control stays in UK 


JILL TREANOR 

Banking Correspondent^ 

Morgan Grenfell Asset Man- 
agement appeared yesterday 
to have avoided tbe humiliation 
of direct control frean Frankfurt. 

Instead Robert Smith is 

expected to be appointed as an 

internal replacement for Keith 
Percy, the chief executive. 

There had been speculation 
that Rolf Breuer, theFrankfuit- 
based member of Deutsche 
Bank's board with responsibil- 

rrant to takxTalumer 1 hold of 
Morgan GxenfeU after tbe Pe- 
ter Young d 6 bfide. 

This has already cost 
Deutsche Bank, Morgan Gren- 
fell's parent, at least £18Qm. But 
it now appears that Mr Smith, 
chief executive of Morgan Gren- 
fell Development Capital in 
London, could take over from 
Mr Fengr as soon as this week. 
. A highly respected member 
of the Morgan Grenfell man- 
agement team in London, Mr 
Smith has headed toe firm's in- 
ternal inquiry into Mr Young's 
share dealings. “He has im- 
pressed a lot of people both 
here and in Frankfurt,” said one 
London-based source. 

Mr Smith will have to restore 
Morgan Grenfell’s battered im- 
age and win the confidence of 
some institutional clients who 
have threatened to remove 
their business if Mr Percy is 
forced to take tbe blame for the 



Internal solution: Robert Smith (left) could take over as 
chief executive from Keith Percy (right) this week 


embarrassing revelations of the 
past month. 

Up to seven executives join 
Mr Perry in the firing line, in- 
chiding Glyn Owen, chief in- 
vestment officer for European 
investment, Graham Kane, chief 
executive of Morgan Grenfell 
Unit Trusts, and Michael 
Wheatley, compliance director. 

A spokesman for Deutsche 
Morgan Grenfell said yesterday 
that a decision on any changes 
had not been taken yet How- 
ever, tbe firm is thought to be 
close to announcing the results 
of its six-week internal investi- 
gation, aided by accountants 
Enist & Young, into how Mr 


Young set up a maze of Lux- 
embourg holding companies to 
hide his investments in high 
technology companies. 

The Investment Manage- 
ment Regulatory Organisation 
has undertaken its own in- 
quiries into the trading history 
of the funds. limp 's investiga- 
tion, which could lead to hefty 
punishments against the firm 
and individuals inside tbe firm, 
will take longer to conclude. 

Mr Young, sacked by Morgan 
Grenfell last month, is now 
being investigated by the Seri- 
ous Fraud Office. He has had 
his assets frozen and his pass- 
port confiscated. 


Utility job cuts ‘cost taxpayers £805m’ 


JOHN W1LLCOCK 

The Labour Party said yester- 
day in a study justifying its pro- 
posed windfall profits lax that 
privatised utilities had cut 
89.473 jobs since the last elec- 
tion at a cost to the taxpayer of 
£S05m. 

David Blunkctt MP, shadow- 
education and employment sec- 
retary. said that figures com- 
piled with tbe help of the House 
of Commons Library and the 
AEEU. the engineering work- 
ers union, showed that there 
had been a substantial payback 
to shareholders and a growing 


payout by taxpayers, who were 
picking up the cost of job losses. 

Mr Blunkett said that the 
total cost to taxpayers since 
1992. in both unemployment 
benefits and lost revenue, 
amounted to £803m, against 
profits made by the utilities of 
more than £33bn. 

Mr Blunkett added: “It is 
dear from these figures that, de- 
spite their protests, on past 
profits alone the privatised in- 
dustries are in a position to con- 
tribute towards Labour's plans 
to boost the skills of Britain’s 
young people. 

“The windfall tax on tbe pri- 


vatised utilities, proposed by 
Gordon Brown and I, will be 
used to fund schemes for young 
people in the public, private and 
voluntary sectors." 

He made concessions to busi- 
ness opinion, however, saying: 
“Labour has no argument with 
increased efficiency leading to 
improved customer service. 

“However, some of the pri- 
vatised utilities have lined the 

pockets of fat cals at the expense 
of the taxpayer, the consumer 
and their employees. The nation 
as a whole has been expected to 
pick up the bill for the excesses 
of the fat cats.” 


cett poi 
British Gas, which has axed 
more than 33,000 jobs, while di- 
rectors* pay has risen dramati- 
cally and profits have increased 
by more than £ 2 bn. 

On top of that, more than 

20.000 jobs have gone in the 
English electricity companies 
since the last election, while 
those companies have made 
combined profits of more than 
£I2bn. British Tblecom has shed 

40.000 jobs since 1992, says 
Labour, while making profits of 
£ 10 bn. In the water industry, to- 
tal employment has risen but 
the number of employees deal- 


ing directly with water has fall- 
mi by 2L3jjercent (10,290 jobs) 


have lost twice in the sale of the 
former public utilities and in the 
cost that all of us have had to 
pickup. 

“By their actions we have not 
only lost the payback to the Ex- 
chequer from former public 
services - the Post Office last 
year paid £367m to the Chan* 
ceflor - we have also bad to pay 
for the benefits and lost tax rev- 
emes resulting from tbe re- 
dundancies in tbe industries 
concerned.” 


VNU forces Hollick to make decision on Blenheim 


PETER RODGERS 

Financial Editor 

Lord Hollick. chief executive of 
United News and Media, is 
expected to deride this morning 
whether to intervene in the strug- 
gle for Blenheim Exhibitions. 

United has been watching 
developments ahead of an ex- 
pected move tomorrow by Ihe 
Dutch publishing group VNU 


to lift its stake from the 14.9 per 
cent it acquired last week. 

No decision had been made 
by last night to launch a bid, 
which would cost United at 
least £480m. but neither had it 
been firmly ruled out. United is 
likely to be cautious because a 
bid war could prove expensive. 
In the City it was regarded as 
not a foregone conclusion that 
Lord Hollick would press 


ahead, now that a rival already 
has a substantial stake. 

VNU will be free under the 
takeover code to lift its stake 
again after a seven-day mora- 
torium, and it is thought to be 
aiming for 29.9 per cent, which 
is the maximum allowed with- 
out making a full bid. This 
would effectively block any 
other bidder, and it is this that 
has forced Lord Hoifick’s hand. 


United's interest in Blenheim in 
June put the company in play, 
but Lord Hollick appeared to 
have decided to take a back seat 

until VNU appeared last week. 

VNU has said it has no plans 
for a full bid immediately, un- 
less a rival appears. 

Meanwhile, Reed-Flsevier 
has withdrawn from the fray 
after expressing interest in 
Blenheim. It is thought to have 


been deterred by the likely 
price, which would start at the 
500p a share that VNU paid. 
Reed has not ruled out buying 
parts of Blenheim from VNU, 
should it acquire the company. 

The Blenheim board con- 
trols 40 pei cad of the cunpany 
and has been resisting any of- 
fer price below 500p a share. 
Blenheim shares closed at 484p 
on Friday, up 174p since June. 
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In Brief 


• Midland Bank is giving 18 months’ free b anking from todaC- 
as part of new package for small business start-ups, as competi- 
tion in the sector intensifies. NafWest Bank already offers the { 
same period of free banking but requires borrowers to go on a 
training course, whereas the Midland package has no strings 
attached. Barclays and Lloyds both offer 12 months’ free bank- 
ing to start-ups. Midland is also cutting its small business protected 
overdraft interest rate by 0.5 per cent 

• The Fayed brothers took more than £80m out of the Harrods 
department stores last year, made up from £40m of dividends and 
the repayment of a subordinated loan of £40.9m, according to 
the company’s annual report. The previous year the brothers were 
paid a dividend of £50m. 

• British fund managers expect UK inflation and interest rates 
to rise next year, according to a survey by Me mil Lynch. All but 
one of respondents expect inflation to rise next year, while 89 
per cent expect base rates to be higher in a year’s time. Merrill 
says sentiment appears to be swinging towards the en g ineerin g 
sector and away from retailers. 

• Ihe Fexsonal Investment Authority (PIA) is to launch another 
investigation into pensions disclosure. Collette Bow, chief exec- 
utive of PIA, speaking on Panorama tonight on BBC 1 , says that 
while pensions la n gua g e is becoming “less unclear”, there is still 
some way to go. She says: “I still don’t think that disclosure — not 
just in the area of pensions, but in other aspects of investment 
seDing-is as dear as it needs to be. We’ve recently announced 
that we’re having another look at whether disclosure, as it is now 

is really doing the job for investors.” 5 . 

if.- 

• Hepworth, the building company, hasput its refractories busi- 
ness up for sale for more than £50m. The refractories division 
makes heat-resistant bricks for the steel industiy. Professor Roland 
Smith, chairman of Hepworth, has instructed merchant bankers 
Schroders to prepare a memorandum of sale. In the latest trad- 
ing year the division made profits of £7.6m on sales of £162.9m. 

• Poor customer service is costing British business £21bn a year, 
even though more than two-thirds of companies believe that how 
they serve customers is more important to their success than tech- 
nkal skills, according to a report published today. Reed Personnel 
Services, the reenntmeat consultancy, claims to be the first to quan- 
tify cash cost of orders lost by poor service. It finds that recent ' 

delayering" of middle management has placed increased stress 
on the roles of front-line staff. Never before has the front-line 
of fice w orker earned as much responsibility for the commercial 
snccess company, says the report based oq an investi- 

gan on of 301 businesses. Reed says that last year contracts worth 

an es timated £ 21 bn, equivalent to nearly £ 1,000 per employee 
were transferred to alternative supplies because of bad service’ 
including poor telephone manner. 

Managers throughout the world are suffocating from infor- 
atiOD Overload, according to a Iradmir infnrmaKrm 


— uuuu^uuui UK HUrKI tflC SUUUQUDg u 

jnation overload, according to a leading information pr 
Reuters, one of the biggest providers of international and fi 
news in the world, called on businesses to develop better strata 
gjesfor dealing with the information burden. The company said ■ 
it believed information overload was a significant contributor 
executive stress. Middle managers are-most likely to suffer “ve*v 
frequent” bouts of stress, with sales and marketing and DU bli> 
relations departments most under pressure, p 
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'If t/ie spending 
targets are hit the 
electorate will be 
aggressively unhappy 
about its health and 
education provision in 
five years’ time. The 
onty alternatives 
would be to increase 
spending much more . 
than planned, or 
move away from the 
principle of universal 
tree provision at an - 
adequate level’ - 


lowing would be the EAQ section. • . . 

Is the public sector borrowing requbnementsSU 
overshooting Us taigas for this year ?. . 

-Yes, but the situation now seems to have 
stopped getting worse. In the 1995 Budget, 
the Chancellor, Kenneth (Tariff set a taxgct 
of£Z14bn for the PSBR tins year. By theSum- 
mer Economic forecast in July, “he had in- 
crrasedthfcto£Z7bn,witbmwii of the excess 
due to a shortfall ni VXT an d oth er rates. Re- ; 
oeht monthly figures for the PSBR have been 
very volatile, bat theiptense rise in consumer 
spenifi ng s bo ufo ffll tfe Treasur y cof fee from 
now on. The Green Budget puhBsfaed test 
week by Goldman Sadis and the Institute for 

Fiscal Studies reckons the eventual out-turn 
for the PSBR thisyear will be about £26bn. 

Mm about next year? 

Once ag^in, the QtanceQgr ^ the 

PSBR targets he set in the November 1995 
Buslgpt by a wide margin. At that tine, he an- 
nounced plans intended toiednce tb&ESBR 
to £15hn m 1997/98. But disappointing growth 
in the economy seems to have scuppered this, 
andtbe likely oat-turn bn unchanged policy 
now seems to be around £215bmThus, if die 
Chancellor were really wedded to bis previ- 
ous PSBR ot^ectives, he would raise taxes (or 
cut public spending) by £fx5bn this November. 

Not even Mr CIaite would do that, would he? 

Of course not He is not crazy. Instead, he 
will simply increase the target for the PSBR 
nort year, and hope that no one notices. After 
aO, this is exactly what be did last year, and 
no one really complained then. He can pnD 
the same trick a gain this year. 

So are the Government accounts on a Rake's 
Progress? . . .... 

It is not really as bad as that. The PSBR 


tins year wiQ be 3.5 per cent of GDR which 
is admittedly far too high lo maintain on a 
permanent basis. According to the Golden 
Rule of public finance, espoused by both Mr 
Clarice and Gordon Brown, rite go v er nm ent 
should borrow no more than it invests over 
the long team. This suggests that die PSBR 
should average arotmdl percent of GDP 
which also happens to bethetaraetsetin the 
Stability Pact being prepared for fixture 
membezs of EMU. even if we choose to stay 
out of the single currency, the fin a n cial mar-. 
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THE LIKELY BUDGET PACKAGE 




the control of. 
the more like! 


the future, 
get can be 


the more likely it is that this target can be 
hit. Al the most optimistic end of the spec- 
trum, with 3 per cent of spare capacity to- 
day, and . the Government achieving its 


ing over the medium term, with the control 
total rising in leal tenns by only 0.5 per cent 
per annum. The share of spending m GDP 
wiD decline if these plans are hit, bringing 
the PSBR down overtime. 

Does that mean that the PSBR vnSfall to the 
acceptable level of 1 per cent of GDP when 
the economy is next on trend? 

That indeed is the crucial question. Ob- 
viously, the greater the degree of spare ca- 
pacity in the economy today, and die tighter 




would decline to zero by the time the econ- 
omy returns to trend in 1999. 

But if todays spare capacity is only 1 per 
cent, and the public spending plans cannot 
be hit, then the PSBR wfll still be around 3 
per cent of GDP when the economy hits trend 
- much too high. Fiscal plans should be set 
on a conservative basis, so there should not 
be any net tax cats thisyear. Later, if tight 
control over spending can be roamtainea, it 
is possible that scope for tax cuts may 
emerge. This, of course, is not what Con- 
servative election candidates want to bear. 

What are the chances of hitting the Govern- 
ment’s spending targets? 

Recemerpeneiice is quite encouraging with 


the real control total rising by an average of 
only 1 percent per annum since 1993/94. But 
this period of tight mending control came af- 
ter the bulge oil 992/93, when real spending 
surged by 6 percent in a single year. 

Experience over longer periods suggests 
that spending on health and education must 
rise at least in line with real GDP. Indeed, 
since people want relatively more of these 
services as their incomes rise, the demand 
for them will inexorably rise more rapidly 
than real GDP. And the scope for cuts in 
other areas of spendmg-mamfy defence and 
capital investment - has been largely ex- 
hausted already. This means that if the spend- 
ing targets are bit, the electorate is likely to 
be ag gr es sive ly unhappy about its health and 
education provision in five years' time. 

The only alternatives would seem to be to 
increase spending much more than planned, 
or move away from the principle oi univer- 
sal free provision at an adequate level for 
these services. After all, that is what the Tories 


did to pensions in the 19S0s. The real issue 
for the public finances in the next Rirliament 
will be whether to bile this bullet. If it is not 
bitten, then spending will inexorably exceed 
targets, and tax cuts will not be possible. In- 
deed, lax increases would be quite likely. 

How much of this niff become apparent in the 
Budget? 

Absolutely none at aO. Mr Clarke will prob- 
ably cut income tax by£3-4hn, and justify this 
by claiming that he is cutting a similar 
amount oil public spending in 1997‘98. This 
will in effect repeat last year’s Budget pack- 
age, and will enable the Chancellor both to 
reduce the basic rate of income lax by lp and 
to widen the 20p band by up 1 d£1,000l It would 
not necessarily be a wise budget, since a large 
chunk of the spending cuts required to finance 
the tax giveaway would either be temporary, 
or come in the area of capital spending- But 
the resulting problems would be a headache 
for the next Chancellor, not the present one. 
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£23,029 last year 


u The most enjoyable 
profit l*ve ever made" 

• Just 3 hours on a Saturday 

• No stock no selling 

• Operate anywhere 

• Not ACLM onr a franchise 

Capital Investment £3,995 
For onr tree 1996 prospectus phone 

01452 532415 

(7 days, 24 hours) 


The Dorchester Plan 


RUN YOUR OWN PROFESSIONAL BUSINESS 

We provide an Inland Revenue related sendee to 
Businesses and now require two confident, self motivate 
persons who: 

* have sales experience 

* understand 

We give full and continuous training from our H.O. in 
return for your modest Licence fee of £4,000 phis vaL 
Interested? Then call Scott bolt on Ltd on 
01734 629990 or 0802 387013 for and informal cfaat 
December is om basest swath - so call now. 
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science 


Save the Earth 
-eat a turtle 

Edward 0 Wilson is not your usual scientist. On 
the question of biodiversity, he’s more pragmatist 
than preacher. Hugh Aldersley-Williams explains 
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T here might be many 
reasons to save the 
Amazon river turtle. 
But the one Profes- 
sor Edward O Wil- 
son gives is unexpected: it tastes 
delicious. 

Through his 1993 book The 
Diversity of Life , Wilson has 
probably done more to slate the 
importance of biological diver- 
sity than any other scientist. 
Biodiversity, he has written, “is 
the key to the maintenance of 
the world as we know it". 

Tonight at the Natural His- 
tory Museum, "Wilson will 
describe how that biodiversity 
has been tipped into sharp 
decline tty the ignorance and 
foolishness of just one very 
familiar species. However, he is 
pot one of those conservation- 
ists who wishes to fence nature 
off from human contact. Bio- 
diversity should be cherished 
for our sake, not its own. 

Which is where the turtle 
comes in. If farmed in the flood 
plains where it occurs naturally, 
it would yield 400 times the 
amouQt of meat produced by 
cattle raised in the same area of 
cleared forest. Wilson sees 
Earth’s biodiversity as a vast 
potential resource - for food, 
medicines, education, enter- 
tainment, even mental health. 

More than 40 years of Held 
work has taken Wilson every- 


where from Cuba to Fiji His 
pioneering work on the bio- 
geography of islands showed 
how diversity is related to the 
area of an ecosystem. Today 
this knowledge tells us what we 
can expect when habitats are 
eroded. It is not good. 

The picture is made bleaker 
by recent reassessments of data 
on endangered species popu- 
lations. A fortnight ago the 
International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature 
(IUCN) published new “red 
lists” that count 25 per cent of 
all mammals as “vulnerable” or 
■’endangered” -up from 18 per 
cent two years ago. The US 
Nature Conservancy has raised 
the number of species at risk in 
the dozen groups that it focuses 
on (including mammals, birds. 
Dowering plants and butter- 
flies) from 33 to 44 per cent. In 
the past 100 years, 1.5 per cent 
have become extinct. 

Yet life on Earth is more 
diverse than at any rime in its 
600-million-year hisloiy. Natu- 
ralists have identified only a 
fraction of all species. Estimates 
of the number once ranged 
from 5 to 100 million, but are 
gradually converging to a figure 
of about 10 million species. 
Estimates of rates of extinction 
vary too. Methods based on 
island biogeography produce 
high figures. Recent analysis of 


the drift of species across IUCN 
categories, from “vulnerable" to 
“endangered” to “critically 
endangered” is more optimistic. 

But the extinction of an indi- 
vidual species is almost bound 
to pass unnoticed. Only rarely 
do we know how a species met 
its end. TWo cases: in 1844, two 
Icelandic fishermen dubbed 
the last pair of great auks to 
death. And 20 years ago, a 
lorry driver shot the last impe- 
rial woodpecker, in Mexico. 
“It was a great piece of meat," 
he said afterwards. 

Biodiversity is under attack 
even where spedes should be 
safest. Wilson cites a recent 
study by William Newmark of 
the Utah University of Natural 
History of the situation in 
American and Canadian 
national paries. “You can wit- 
ness the decline of mammal 
species park by park. They are 
disappearing exactly as pre- 
dicted, namely the smaller the 
park the faster they are disap- 
pearing. No park is 1% enough.” 

Global extinction rates are 
perhaps thousands of rimes 
higher than before the coming 
of man. But we have been here 
before - or rather, our planet 
has. There have been five waves 
of extinction, each of which 
wiped out between 10 and 40 
per cent of animal and plant 
families. **Our” extinction, the 



P rofess o r Wilson at the Natural History Museum, London: ^Whattfifferance does it mate If some.species am extingutehed?* 
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sixth, is projected to eliminate 
up to 20 per cen t of spedes. But 
then, most spedes that have 
ever lived are now extinct And 
aren’t we a spedes too? Any- 
thing we do is still done withm 
oar ecosystem. . 

“Why should we care?" Wil- 
son asks. “What difference does 
it make if some spedes are 
extinguished, if even hall of all 
the spedes on Earth disap- 
pear?" There are three main 
arguments. First and most venal, 
there is the potential benefit to 
humanity from chemical and 
genetic “prospecting" of little- 


known spedes which mightyield 
new crops or medicines. “I live 
in the real world. I batve discos 
ered, talking to national leaders 
from Newt Gingrich to badness 
groups across thu country, that 
yon have to start there. People 
do not immediately understand 
the other arguments. I think the 
utilitarian argument is valid; in 
fact, it’s exciting. There axe so 
many beneficial effects that are 
possible." 

Wilson describes a collabo- 
ration between the pharma- 
ceuticals company Merck and 
Costa Rica’s National Institute 


of Biodiversity tcrcollect and 
assay samples ' of flora and 
fauna. A sharetif royalties from 
the sales of' any commercial . 
products derived; from these 
organisms goes back tb fond 
local conservation ■ . pro- 
grammes. Others are following. 
Brazil is currently drafting leg- 
islation which would regulate 
land use along these lines. “It’s 
a movement that’s beginning to 
spread around the "world, but 
not fast enough to suit roe." 

Second is the aesthetic argu- 
ment - that biodiversity should 
be preserved for our pleasure. 


If we grow to love our ecosys- 
tems, that very familiarity wffl 
help to' save them. Some say 
, 'ecotourism. merely brings pof- 
lutioiuaml diauptioni bufwil- 
; ton disagrees. ‘‘This is a star- 
fflmn iK n Bc nfio a Tteway 1 
seeity itV vasttybetter to have 
some trails and a couple of 
i campfi in a rainforest than no 
rainforest Hat's what it conies 
down to in a Jot of cases.” 

■ Third, Wilson believes there 
is a deeper reason for preserv- 
ing biodiversity and for guar- 
. aateeing human access to it 
“This is part of my conception 


of ‘biophilia', admittedly a sub- 
ject not yet studied many depth 
tty psychologists. But there's • 
some evidence that humanity . 
responds in a positive way, and 
m fact enjoys better mental * 
health, with access to natural ; 
environments. Our spirit needs j 
the feeling that there are U 
untamed regions" ■ .y 

'TheDiversity of Ufe ' ieciurv is 
a 7 30pm tonight at the Natural 
History Museum, London. For^g 
.tickets contact Amanda de tog 
Rosa at the museum ’s Develop - % 
meru That on 01 71 938 8973. 



Doctor, 



Why do groups of people suddenly suffer vertigo? The answer may lie in a virus, says Bernard Dixon 


0 


ne of the most puzzling 
conditions reported 
from time to time in the 
medical journals is epidemic 
vertigo. Fcir no apparent rea- 
son, people in a particular place 
develop giddiness - a feeling 
that either they or their sur- 
roundings are Sp innin g out of 
caatrol - which lasts for a few 
days and then goes away. Some 
outbreaks of this sort have been 
put down to hysteria or imagi- 
nation. The much more plausi- 
ble cause is an infectious mic- 
robe, affecting the organs in the 
inner ear that control our sense 
of balance. Yet good evidence 
to support this idea has never 
been forthcoming. 

A study of a vertigo outbreak 
in Wyoming, described in this 
month's Epidemiology and Infee- 
tbm, now strongly indicates that 
a virus is indeed' to blame. The 
investigators, from the US Cen- 
ters for Disease Control and Pre- 
vention (CDC) in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. have recommended 
practical measures to be adopted 
in any future incidents to make 
the conclusion watertight 
The Wyoming epidemic 
came to light when a local hos- 

E iial in Hot Springs County 
egan to receive patients suf- 
fering from acute vertigo. Over 
a period of several months, 
about I per cent of the popu- 


lation of 5,000 people went to 
their family practitioner with 
the same complaint, some 
being sufficiently ill to require 
hospital treatment. 

As the dizziness seemed 
more of a curiosity than a con- 
dition causing serious medical 
concern, it did not attract the 
attention of the CDC in time 
for an immediate on-the-spot 
investigation. The investigators 
worked retrospectively, inter- 
viewing people who had suf- 
fered from vertigo to determine 
whether there were aity other 
significant ways in which they 



differed from those who had 
not been affected. 

First, they eliminated any 
individuals whose vertigo could 
have been attributable to a well- 
recognised cause such as high 
blood pressure. The investiga- 
tors asked them - and a control 
group that matched the patients 
in age and sex - a wide range 
of questions about activities 
and experiences that could have 


helped to account for the ver- 
tigo. Had they, for example, 
suffered from an acute Alness 
during the previous month, or 
bad any chronic health prob- 
lems during the past IQ years? 
Had they’ been mountaineering, 
or bathed in hot springs? Par- 
ticipants also provided blood 
samples, which were tested for 
antibodies against several dif- 
ferent viruses. 

All the vertigo victims had 
experienced both a spinning 
sensation and problems with 
balance, accompanied in three- 
quarters of cases by nausea. 
Most also described symptoms 
such as buzzing in the ear or a 
temporary loss of hearing. 

Some factors, such as moun- 
taineering, were soon elimi- 
nated from the CDC analysis 
and two different types of evi- 
dence clearly pointed towards a 
microbe as the cause. First, the 
victims were significantly more 
likely to have shown symptoms 
of a recent acute virus infection: 
these included fever, sore 
throat, diarrhoea, lethargy, 
fatigue and a general feeling of 
“getting the flu". 

Second, the blood tests 
revealed a striking difference 
between (he victims and the 
controls in their evidence of 
recent infection with an entero- 
virus. Three-quarters of the for- 


mer had enterovirus antibodies 
in their bloodstream, as com- 
pared with just over half of the 
controls. Enteroviruses are a 
group that includes the polk) 
virus and others which cause rel- 
atively mild infections, rashes 
and respiratory symptoms. The 
test used in the Wyoming inves- 
tigation did not allow the par- 
ticular member of the entero- 
virus group to be identified. 

Each of these findings con- 
tributes to toe conclusion that 
an enterovirus was toe cause of 
toe epidemic vertigo. Hie much 
higher frequency of enterovirus 
antibodies, together with actual 
symptoms of virus infection, in 
toe vertigo victims strongly sug- 
gests that the virus was respon- 
sible for toe condition. This is 
supported by the results of 
another, smaller-scale investi- 
gation of a vertigo outbreak in 
Atlanta in 1994 which revealed 
that these victims too had had 
an enterovirus infection. 

One of the CDC researchers* 
motives in publishing their find- 
ings is to alert doctors and sci- 
entists elsewhere to the need to 
confirm their observations by 
speedy investigation of any 
future outbreaks. Their own 
work has shown the general 
identity of a virus that is toe 
cause - or a crucial contributory 
cause -of this bizarre condition 


of epidemic vertigo. Knowing 
that, investigators should be 
able to identity the precise 
enterovirus through tests of 
throat and stool samples taken 
from victims while they are still 
infected. 

Unfortunately enteroviruses, 
like most other viruses, are not 
susceptible to drugs in toe way 


that bacteria are to; antibiotics: -J 
Nevertheless, identifying the 
cause of epidemic vertigo will 
bring several benefits; .They 
indude the likelihood of deter- 
mining why certain people are ' 
especially vulnerable to this 
particular virus, and of devel- - 
oping a vaccine that could pro- 
tect high-risk individuals. 
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THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 

By ftirtia 


27 First rate job done by the 
French preacher (7) 

2S Complaint from inmate 
worried about money (7) 



to- 


ACROSS 

I Potential undertaking (?) 

5 Manage to follow on (71 

9 Work on a great many 
square stones (5) 

10 Roughly handle and 
scratch a barrel inside (4.5) 

II Popular belief about a 
saint grans up (9) 

12 Fellow’s awful year with 
heavenly female (5) 

13 Supply European with 
crack (5) 


15 Worker holding modern 
design for decoration (9) IS 
IS Real cut in heat generated 
(9) 20 

19 Temporary obstacle to 

heart's desire (5) 22 

21 Point to regressive state of 
American Take (5) 23 

23 Fireproof outfit? (5,4} 

25 Unnaturally euphoric at in- 24 
temls 16.3) 

26 Don't vote in favour of 
party (5) 


DOWN 

Biographical sketch put 

g ;ther for column (7) 
overing report to be paid 
for later ( 2,7) 

Children's edition (5) 

It's French, by the wav 
(2,7) 

Substantial pit of aerosol 
1 discovered (5) 

Refuse in order to get at 
fiver (9) 

Call up girl who's keeping 
well (5) 

Take from critic having no 
alternative (7) 

Obtaining block lined with 
aluminium (9) 

They play number in a 
shorter arrangement (9) 
Anger surrounds shake out 
of company (9) 

Can't recall having this 
oondition (7) 

Most wanted .soldiers to 
mewe quickly (7) 
famous siege or a US dty 
ended by doctor (5) 
Support Irish dramatist, by 
the sound of it (5) 

Mark left a hand in re- 
duced circumstances (5) 
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